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Alone on a Speedbird—with thirty- 
five fellow passengers for com- 
pany, and a stewardess who is 
friend and looker-after in one? 
Quite a fewchildren have travelled 
the Speedbird routes ‘alone’ to 
that extent. And liked it? Yes— 
in their unromantic way. They 
were comfortable, frequently 
sleepy, very well fed and soon 
there. Which on sober thought, 


is a definition of perfect travel. 
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AGAIN FOR THE 15TH YEAR 








the World’s most envied timing record 


Most exacting world’s timekeeping vatories at the same time. For those 











test is that made annually by the 
British National Observatory. In 
this test, OMEGA has received first 
world award for 15 consecutive years. 
The 30 mm OMEGA shown here 
holds the unique distinction of hav- 
ing received world’s best timing 
awards for a wrist watch at both the 
British National and Geneva Obser- 


who seek the supreme pleasure of 
possessing the world’s most perfect 
wrist watch the 30 mm OMEGA is 
now obtainable in small quantities 
and may be found at select jewellers. 


The World has learned to trust 


OMEGA’ 


¥%& Again in 1948 the Official ttmer of the Olympic Games. 








Model U. 506 for A.C. or D.C. mains 


Finished in brown and cream 


Price €13.17.6. Purchase Tax €4.10.3 
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“ THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DISGUISED DICTATORSHIP OF A SINGLE PARTY UNDER THE CLOAK OF A GOVERNMENT 


OF NATIONAL UNION” IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


THE COMMUNIST PREMIER, M. KLEMENT GOTTWALD, 


URGING THE 


DEMOCRATIC LEADER, PRESIDENT BENES (RIGHT), TO ACCEPT THE NEW LIST OF MINISTERS. 


The formation of a new Government in Czechoslovakia in which twelve out of the 
twenty-four Ministers, including the Premier, M. Gottwald, are Communists, was 
announced on February 25; and on February 26 a joint British, American and French 
Government statement was issued condemning the events in Prague as jeopardising 
the very existence of the principles of liberty. It stated that “ thanks to a crisis 


| 


| 


artificially and deliberately provoked,"’ there had been “ the establishment of a disguised 
dictatorship of a single party under the cloak of a Government of National Union." 
The crisis, as recorded in our last issue, arose on February 20, when M. BeneS refused at 
first to accept the resignation of twelve non-Communist Ministers, as he wished to 
retain the Coalition Government until after the coming elections. 





(LEFT) THE COMMUNIST PREMIER, M. GOTTWALD, DRIVING TO WENCESLAS SQUARE ON FEBRUARY 25, AND (ABOVE) THE 
DISCUSSION ON THE NEW GOVERNMENT AT HRADCANY CASTLE BETWEEN THE COMMUNISTS, M. ZAPOTOCKY (BACK TO 


CAMERA), M. 


THE CONFERENCE OF COMMUNIST TRADE UNION LEADERS IN 
THE INDUSTRIAL HALL, PRAGUE, WHO CALLED FOR THE 
TOKEN STRIKE OF FEBRUARY 24. 


SOVIET RUSSIAN AND CZECH FLAGS AND SHOUTING SLOGANS: 


BEARING 
PARTY RALLYING TO THE TRADE UNION COUNCIL MEETING 


The sinister events in Czechoslovakia which culminated on February 25 with the 
announcement that a 50-per-cent. Communist Government was in power, have 
followed a familiar pattern, and are, indeed, the results of a carefully laid plan by 
means of which a minority party has succeeded in gaining control of the country. 
On February 20 M. Benés, the great democratic leader and President, refused to 
accept the resignationsof twelve non-Communist Ministers, as he wished to keep 
a coalition Cabinet in being till the elections in the spring. These were proffered as a 


THE COMMUNIST COUP D’ETAT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: SCENES 


SUPPORTERS OF THE COMMUNIST 
IN WENCESLAS SQUARE, 


NOSEK, AND THE PREMIER, M. GOTTWALD (L. TO R.), AND THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT BENES (R.) 


“|... THE PRESIDENT HAS ACCEPTED...”": THE PREMIER, M. GOTTWALD, 
SPEAKING TO THE CROWDS IN WENCESLAS SQUARE ON FEBRUARY 25, FROM 
A LORRY, ANNOUNCES THAT THE 50% COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT IS IN POWER. 
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CROWDS SURGING INTO THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY'S H.Q. 


THE COMMUNIST POLICE 
protest against the action of the Minister of the Interior, M. Nosek (a Communist), 
in eliminating all non-Communists from the Police Force. Much pressure was 
brought to bear on M. Benés, and his broadcast, arranged for February 25, was 
postponed. Arrests took place on Feb. 23, and the headquarters of the Czech Socialist 
Party (second largest political party in the country) were searched for arms, 
though none were found. It was alleged that a Putsch had been planned, and 
that documents indicating a right-wing and reactionary " plot had been 
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(ABOVE) THE FORCES OF DEMOCRACY, PRESIDENT BENES AND THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, MR. JOHN DIXON, 4ND 

(RIGHT) THE TRIUMPHANT COMMUNISTS ADDRESSING THE CROWDS, WITH M. KROSNAR, THE PREMIER, M. GOTTWALD, 

AND MINISTERS M. V. KOPECKY (INFORMATION), DR. Z. NEDJEDLY (EDUCATION), AND M. NOSEK (INTERIOR) (L. TO R.). 
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RED ARMY DAY CELEBRATIONS IN PRAGUE: THE COMMUNIST 
MAYOR OF THE CITY ADDRESSING THE CROWD FROM THE 
FOOT OF THE RED ARMY MEMORIAL IN OLSANY CEMETERY. 
ALL TRAFFIC 
BROADCASTS 


PRAGUE DURING THE ONE-HOUR TOKEN STRIKE OF FEBRUARY 24: 
STOPPED AND THE CROWDS LISTENED TO COMMUNIST PARTY 
AMPLIFIED THROUGHOUT THE CITY.-: 


“NATIONAL FRONT 1S THE TORCH OF PROGRESS”: WORKERS WALKING THROUGH PRAGUE 


BROUGHT INTO PRAGUE BY TRUCK FROM PLANTS AND FACTORIES WHERE THEY WORKED: 
IN PROCESSION DURING THE DEMONSTRATIONS OF FEBRUARY 25. 


PARTIES OF WORKERS ARRIVING TO HEAR DELEGATES’ REPORTS DURING THE ONE-HOUR STRIKE. 


French and American Governments were crystallised in a statement issued simul. 


discovered. Armed police guarded all Government offices and a token strike was 
taneously in London, Paris and Washfngton on February 26 in which it was stated 


arranged on February 24 to underline the determination of the Communists to 


force acceptance of the “ will of the people" on the other parties. On February 25, 
the students attempted to organise a protest to show their determination to 
support the great heritage of President Masaryk, but were prevented from marching 
to the Castle, and there was a clash with the police, during which casualties 
occurred. After the announcement of the new Ministry, the views of the British, 


AND PERSONALITIES OF THE SINISTER DRAMA 


categorically that the crisis had been artificially and deliberately provoked and that 
the Western Powers could only condemn the consequences which ‘‘ must surely 
be disastrous to the Czech people.” A strict censorship has been imposed and the 
“purge of enemies of the people "’ was being extended on February 27. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Bevin referred to the familiarity of the methods used. 


IN PRAGUE. 
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HE measures to curtail the powers of the House 

of Lords and to abolish the representation of 

the Universities in the House of Commons have one 
thing in common. For the arguments used to justify 
them are based on a common fallacy. It is one 
which was almost universal thirty or forty years ago 
and which has been the basis of what is called pro- 
gressive political thought for more than a century. 
It is that the equality of man is a political end in itself. 
The practical weakness of this thesis lies in the 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


will solve all the political problems of mankind, is 
no better than to tell a monarch that his decrees are 
divine. Elector and king alike are men—that is, 
creatures only too capable of folly and evil. It may 
be asked how, if the people are the sole rulers, can 
the people—or, rather, their elected representatives— 
misgovern, since it is they for whose sole good all 
government exists? If government were a matter 
of will, this would be relevant, assuming always— 
a large and sanguine assumption—that the people’s 


control over its representatives was complete and 
flawless. But government, as Burke said,“is not a 
question of will but of judgment and conscience. 
Neither in the individual nor in the aggregate does 
man improve his own state merely by pursuing his 
own will. History shows that wherever man has his 
unfettered way he rides to an ultimate and disastrous 
fall. It is natural for man to want and to do his 
best to obtain what he wants. Yet the paradox of 
the world is that, while often the fulfilment of some 
want maybe vital to man’s con- 





fact that men are already equal and 
that no political programme to make 
them so can serve any ultimate 
purpose. This equality is a funda- 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘‘ THE 


LONDON NEWS” OF MARCH 4, 1848. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF FEBRUARY, 1848. 


tinued existence, as often as not 
the fulfilment of some other proves 
disastrous to him physically, intel- 
lectually, morally and spiritually. 


ILLUSTRATED 





mental fact of creation which nothing 
can ever alter. In every man and 
woman and, for all we know, in 
every sentient creature, there has 
been implanted by ~Providence the 
consciousness of his or her own 
supreme importance. Death alone 
can eradicate that consciousness, and 
we have no reason for supposing 
that death does eradicate it. In fact, 
that consciousness itself prompts us 
to believe that death does not 
eradicate it. 

In this sense all men are equal, 
always have been equal and always 
will be equal. To give every man 
an equal electoral vote and an equal 
theoretic responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the public drains or the 
vagaries of British foreign policy, 
merely in order to bring about or 
emphasise this equality, is a work 
of supererogation. It is like giving 
an elephant a bit of tape to hang 
from the end of his trunk to prove 
that he is an elephant. It is per- 
fectly true that often human beings 
have been found, and in large num- 
bers, so conceited and lacking in 





Man not only wants to eat, for 
instance; he wants to over-eat. 
The exercise of judgment and con- 
science, the enjoyment of knowledge 
and experience are, _ therefore, 
necessary for man’s well-being, 
whether considered in the individual 
or the aggregate. And, while all 
men are created equal, they are not, 
as we know from our daily obser- 
vation, equal in the exercise and 
enjoyment of these advantages. 
There is a world of difference between 
the judgment and virtue of one 
man and those of another. 

The real problem of government 
is to get those best fitted to govern 
into a position in which they can 
do so. The trouble is that, under 
any system, the wrong men so easily 

‘ get into power. Under an hereditary 
system, for instance, men of weak, 
stupid or depraved natures may, by 
the law of averages, be born into a 
position of fatal power and authority. 
But under a democratic system, it 
is equally easy for the most thrusting 
and ambitious to monopolise power ; 





imagination as to suppose that other , 
species of human beings—allegedly 
inferior to themselves in. race, colour, 





THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, THE COUNT OF PARIS, AND THE COUNT OF EU, 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 





class or caste — are without this 

universal attribute of being individually equal to 
one another. Hitler; for instance, made this fan- 
tastic and unrealistic assumption about the Jews, 
and the type of which Hitler was only an extreme 
specimen has not by any manner of means become 
extinct. It exists in every country, though least, I 
like to think, in our own, But the assumption can 
never possess any validity. 

It was in reaction to such an assumption, and to 
guard against its consequences, that the modern 
arithmetical conception of representative government 
arose. Taking it by and large, it has proved itself 
an extremely valuable and useful instrument of 
government. But it has never done so except in 
conjunction with other instruments and forms of 
political machinery. By believing it to be an end 
in itself and by assuming it to be foolproof, we have, 
in recent years, seen a tragic decline in the value 
and good name of the democratic principle. In many 
parts of the world it is to-day being used to justify 
and maintain oriental despotisms of the most reac- 
tionary and inhuman character. In others, its rigid 
and mechanical application is leading to a breakdown 
in the economic and administrative organisation of 
society. In 1939 and 1940 our own democracy all 
but perished because, in spite of every initial advan- 
tage, it had failed in the elementary duty of pro- 
tecting itself. To-day it is perhaps in even graver 
danger of perishing, because it is failing in the still 
more elementary duty of feeding itself. 

The true object of government, it should be 
remembered, is not to govern at all costs but to 
govern well ; to govern, that is, to the highest possible 
advantage, both material and spiritual, of those 
governed, Whoever essays to govern must always 
‘bear this in mind. The principle applies as much 
to an electorate in which power resides as to an 
absolute king. What matters is not the enjoyment 
of power but the use made of it. To tell the people 
that its enjoyment of untrammelled electoral* power, 
so arranged as to give absolute authority to the 
elected representatives of the numerical majority, 








LOUIS-PHILIPPE, EX-KING OF THE FRENCH. 


The situation in Europe a hundred rs ago closely parallels that 
of the present day for, in 1848, the itinent was swept by a wave 
\ of revolution. It was France that endured greatest trans- 
\ formation when, as Captain Falls wrote in The /llustrated London 
\ News of January 24, “ the monarchy of the collapsed 
\ as y and completely as had that of the aristocracy.” The 
following quotations from The Illustrated London News of March 4, 
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tation prevailed. . . . 
abdicated in favour of his 
conationtes the Duchess of Orleans Regent) 


rushed . . « Some of the wes 
turned in the direction of the al party.” The Duchess’ and 
to quit the Chamber. 
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- money or is most adept at fooling 


large numbers of people to persuade 





| for the man who has grabbed most 








others who do not know him to give 
him their votes. The average voter, after all, has very 
little time, after he has got through the business of 
earning his living and enjoying his life, for the con- 
sideration of political problems or the study of the 
character of those who canvass for his suffrage. He 
can so easily be deceived. The wider the suffrage, 
the truer this tends to become. Even in a country 
so long practised in ‘operating parliamentary and 
democratic institutions as England, only a fraction 
of those who have the power to make and overthrow 
governments are equipped with the judgment, know- 
ledge and experience that they ought to possess for 
the proper exercise of such power. Do we really 
feel any confidence that our system of universal 
suffrage, even though it accurately interprets the 
political conviction and belief of the moment, secures 
for the country the highest judgment, experience, 
integrity, virtue and capacity in its leaders of which 
a nation of fifty millions is capable? Does, say, 
25 per cent. of the membership of our elected House 
of Commons conform even roughly to such a standard 
of excellence? And, if not, is it wholly wise to dis- 
card other and tried machinery for recruiting men of 
experience, wisdom and, disinterestedness to the ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth ? It may be difficult in 
arithmetic to justify University seats or the presence 
in a sovereign legislative assembly of, at any rate, 
some men who have not had to shove and scramble 
the whole way to power and who are independent of 
the Party machine. But in common sense such ana- 
chronisms, as they may seem to pedants, have tended 
to leaven the mass of Party. yes-men and political 
careerists, who are an inevitable concomitant of an 
electoral system based on a broad franchise in a still 
half-educated democracy. They bring other and 
valuable elements into the service of the Com- 
monwealth. It is just where such elements have 
been lacking that democracy has broken down 
in the modern world, and has been superseded 
by the tyranny, corruption and ultimate in- 
efficiency of the Party dictatorship and the Party 
dictator. 
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‘* ATTACK ON THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES ”’: 


A DRAMATIC MOMENT IN THE REVOLUTION 8 
WHEN THE EXCITED POPULACE GATHERED, SHOUTING AND JOSTLING, OUTSIDE THE CHAMBER. 
- 
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““THE SLAUGHTER AT THE HOTEL OF THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AN INCIDENT WHICH PROVED FATAL TO THE OLD REGIME. 
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“BURNING THE ROYAL CARRIAGES AT THE CHATEAU D’EU”’: THE KING’S THRONE 
’ AS WELL AS “ SUMPTIOUS”’ FURNITURE WAS DESTROYED AND BURNED. 




















*“ BARRICADE IN THE RUE ST. MARTIN—SHOWING THE VERY EFFECTIVE MODE 
" BY WHICH THE REVOLUTIONISTS GENERALLY BEGAN THE CONFLICT.”’ 
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“IN THE COURTYARD OF THE TUILERIES— 
TYPES OF THE CHARACTERS BY WHOM 
THE WORK OF DESTRUCTION WAS WAGED.” 





“THE CROWD CHAUNTING ‘ MOURIR POUR LA ‘THE PEOPLE IN THE THRONE-ROOM OF THE 
PATRIE’”’—A PICTURE OF THE MULTITUDE TUILERIES"’: SHOWING THE “‘ ROYAL SEAT 
COMING FROM THE BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES. OF STATE," WHICH WAS DESTROYED. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
OF 1848: SOME CONTEMPORARY DRAWINGS. 


N this page and on the facing page we reproduce illustrations and quotations from 
The Illustrated London News of March 4, 1848. It was a double number (price one 
shilling) and contained 32 pages, 24 of which were devoted to a detailed description of the 
French Revolution of that year and the events which led up to it. This issue contained 


.thirty illustrations covering many aspects of -the stormy scenes which attended the birth of 


the Second Republic. We reproduce on this page (top right) the scene outside the hotel 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs on the eve of the revolution, Wednesday, February 23, 
when “In the course of the evening . . . an incident occurred which at once gave a fatal 
turn to the events of the day. As the crowd assembled before the hotel of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs were uttering the usual cries, the soldiers fired without any previous 
notice, and fifty-two persons fell dead or wounded. A cry of vengeance was immediately 
uttered by the people, the victims of this abominable outrage, and several of them hastened 
into the neighbouring streets shouting ‘To arms! to arms! . We are being assassinated!’ ”’ 
The following day Paris “ passed. completely into the hands of the populace '’—the Palace 
of the Tuileries surrendered, ‘and was taken possession of by the National Guards and the 
people. . . . It was fortunate that the King and Queen, and Royal Family, were able to 
escape before the Tuileries was abandoned to pillage." The Second Republic was formally 
inaugurated at a ceremony on February 27. We read in The Illustrated London News that 
“ The ex-King and brother of the Emperor, Jerome Bonaparte, had already signified his 
adhesion to the new Government. The Prince Louis Napoleon has also placed his services 
at the disposal of the nation.” In the late edition of that issue of The Illustrated London 
News there was a brief announcement of “the safe arrival of the ex-King and Queen of 
the French at Newhaven.” Disguised as an Englishman, the ex-King was brought. from 
Havre to Newhaven in the steamer Express. 














* PANTASTICALLY DECORATED WITH PORTIONS 
OF LADIES’ DRESSES: THE MOB THAT GUTTED 
THE PALACE FROM GARRET TO CELLAR.” 
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DUTCH AND FLEMISH ART—PICTURE-BOOKS IN 
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“ THE EARLY NETHERLANDISH SCHOOL”: A NATIONAL GALLERY CATALOGUE. “THE SKETCHES OF RUBENS”; By LEO VAN PUYVELDE.* 


I DO not know whether the expense of block-making 

has failed to rise in proportion to the other costs of 
publishing,t or whether enthusiasts are disdaining 
profit: anyhow, I am continually surprised at the 
moderation of the publishers of “ art-books.” Here 
are two more which are published at prices which 
we should not have thought unreasonable before 
the war. 

The National Gallery book is especially 
cheap. It contains over 120 Plates, some of 
them about 12 ins. by 10 ins., at a price (I am 
not ashamed to speak vulgarly) of little more 
than twopence each, with a stout and seemly 
cover thrown in. There are certainly drawbacks. 
A book of plates of this sort, and from this 
source, is incomplete without notes, giving the 
histories of pictures when the histories are known, 
and the reasons for ascriptions of doubtful pictures 
when such ascriptions are made. And there. 
certainly should have been a “* List of Contents.”’ 
The peruser may, in time, discover that the 
arrangement is alphabetical, according to the 
surnames of the masters, and that if you want 
to find Memlinc (whom we used to call Memling), 
you must look for him amongst the M’s; if you 
want to find Dieric (whom we used to call Dirck) 
Bouts, you must look for him among the B’s; 
and that if you want to find Patenier (whom 
we used to call Patinir) you must look for 
him among the P’s. 
But that involves 
an unnecessary 
flapping over of 
pages, which be- 
comes considerable 
when we are look- 
ing for a picture 
of something whose 
subject we can re- 
member, but can- 
not remember 
which ‘ Master of 
the...” it was 
painted by. These 
‘‘Masters' of 
the...’’ are numer- 
ous. There is the 
‘* Master of 1518” 
(a note about the 
reason for that 
description would 
obviously be wel- 
comed by most— 
well, readers’ is 
hardly the word, 
but purchasers of 
this volume), whose 
studio is supposed 
to have produced 
the beautiful 
“Flight into Egypt” 


A STUDY FOR RUBENS’ CEILING IN THE BANQUETING 
MALL, WHITEHALL : “ PEACE EMBRACING PLENTY.” 


The canvases for the ceiling decoration of the 


Whitehall Banqueting Hall were comm' 
—and a note as tO in 1629-30 and finished in 1634. Several studies 
the reasons for exist, dispersed in various countries. The 


above, formerly in a collection at Pontresina, 
measures 24% by 18% ins, 


ascribing the work 
to the studio rather 
than the Master would, again, be welcome. There is the 
‘*Master of the Bruges Passion Scenes,’’ whose ‘ Christ 
Presented to the People’’ is as medizval in spirit and 
treatment as many contemporaneous works here reproduced 
are Renaissance in both. There is that very great artist, 
the ‘‘ Master of the Death of the Virgin,’’ there is the 
‘Master of Delft,’’ there is the sumptuous ‘Master of 
St. Giles,’’ there are the ‘‘ Master of St. Gudule,’’ the 
“‘Master of the Magdalen Legend,” the ‘ Master of 
the Mansi Magdalen,” and the ‘‘ Master of the Female 
Half-Lengths.” 

The works of these two latter Masters, under the 
shadows of whose names pictures are grouped as fancy, 
and the art pundits of the world, may dictate, are 
especially difficult to relate, in memory, to the factitious 
names of their alleged creators. For the “ Master of the 
Mansi Magdalen" is represented by a picture which is 
about as far removed from any associations with Mary 
Magdalene as it could be. It is described as ‘ Judith (?) 
and the Infant Hercules.” There is a naked woman 
amateurishly holding a sword in one hand, and gazing, 





*“ National Gallery Catalogues. Early Netherlandish School.” Pilates. 
(Published by the Trustees ; 25s.) 

“ The Sketches of Rubens.” By Leo van Puyvelde. With 104 Plates and 
Catalogue Raisonné, (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co,, Ltd. ; two guineas.) 

t Editorial Note.-The costs of the production of an illustrated weekly 
paper have gone up very considerably in every department in the last few 
years, In this general advance, “ block-making " is no exception. 


“ BLIJAH CARRIED TO HEAVEN”: 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


with mild compassion, at a sad, severed, bearded 
head which she holds in the other hand. 


side stands a naked, robust child, looking curiously 
at a snake held erect in his left hand, more as 
if the snake were a new pet than as though he 





This sketch (12% by by Fae is 
now in the Hi luseum, 
Gotha. 


had any intention of 
strangling it. If 
** Judith (?) ’’ is set down 
in the title, why not 
‘The Infant Her- 


cules (?)""? And if the 
queries are overlooked, 
what on earth was 


Judith doing with the 
Infant Hercules? 
Human myths_~= and 
legends are numerous 
and complicated. But I 
never heard that Judith, 
after disposing of Holo- 
fernes, gave further 
evidence of her doughti- 
ness by conceiving the 
Infant Hercules. And 


the “Master of the 
Female Half-Lengths ”’ 
appears here, without 


explanation asa paradox. 





. 
A SKETCH PORTRAIT BY RUBENS OF HIS DAUGHTER 
CLARA-SERENA. 


Dare dt wn te a 


rant, whom indeed 
As this child died at about the 
age of twelve, the likeness was probably taken shortly 
before her death. 
Reproductions from the book “‘ The Sketches of Rubens, 


” by 
Courtesy of the Publishers, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., Lid. 


By her 


A SKETCH BY RUBENS FOR A CEILING-PAINTING 
FORMERLY IN THE CHURCH OF ST. CHARLES BORROMAEUS, ANTWERP. 





There are four pictures, none of them ascribed to him- 
self, but three imputed to his Studio, and one 
described as being ‘‘ Style of.’’ The most noticeable 
thing about them is that they are none of them Female 
Half-Lengths. One is at least a Female head, with a 
glimpse of shoulders. But of the others one 
contains a figure of St. John writing on Patmos, 
with a landscape reminiscent of Patinir (or 
Patenier) behind him, and a sky adorned with 
symbolic shapes, including a beast with many 
heads ; one, with another ornate background, 
exhibits the Holy Family resting during the 
Flight into Egypt; and one shows a wide 
panorama with St. Christopher wading gigantically 
up an estuary with the Child on his back. What- 
ever the Master may have passed on to his pupils, 
it is evident that it wasn’t a preoccupation with 
Female Half-Lengths. 

The National Gallery still presents an ample 
field for ascriptions, At the end of the volume 
are plates which, to date, can only be described 
as ‘‘ Netherlandish School.’”” Surely some pro- 
visional progress might be made, and “A Girl 
Writing ’’ be attributed to the Master of the 
Writing Girl, and ‘‘A Young Man Praying,” 
to the Master of the Praying Man. Some of 
these have tentative ascriptions which it would 
be pleasant to think confirmed. Especially 
there is a “‘ St. Jerome in a Rocky Landscape,” 
ascribed to Patinir, 
with St. Jerome 
in the ‘foreground 
in a lean-to, 
amiably confabulat- 
ing with his lion, 
and the background 
dominated by vast, 
bright stalagmitic 
mountains. There 
may be reserva- 
tions about brush- 
work and details 
of treatment. But, 
after all, a painter’s 
methods are not 
always as inevitably 
repetitive as _ his 
finger-prints ; and if 
Patinir didn’t paint 
this picture, what 
candidate is there ? 

The wealth of 
the Gallery in this 
school is lavishly 
demonstrated. Of 
the great Masters, 
Gerard David is 
represented by 
seven pictures as 
well as studio pieces, 
Pieter Breughel the 
Elder by ong, Jan 
van Eyck by three, 
Lucas van Leyden 
and Quentin Matsys 
by one each, Memling by two, and Mabuse by six, including 
that gloriously lavish, yet tender, ‘‘ Adoration of the Kings,” 
which was one of the outstanding masterpieces of the century. 
Here and there a few “ details’’ are reproduced —and 
selection cunningly made can reveal a perfect composition 
as containing a number of lesser perfect compositions. 
A “ Virgin and Child” by “‘ Robert Campin” contains a 
view through a window which, when the whole picture is 
being looked at, is hardly noticeable. Separated, and enlarged 
to actual size, it is a picture in itself, in a strikingly modern 
manner. And the chandelier and mirror in what used to be 
called ‘‘ The Arnolfini Family ” and is now rightly entitl 
“The Marriage of Giovanni Arnolfini and Giovanna Cenami,” 
also reproduced in actual size, astonish once more by the 
perfection of their detail. One almost suspects, so microsco- 
pically did Van Eyck work, that still more might be revealed 
by an enlargement beyond actual size. 

The volume of Rubens sketches was first produced in 
Basel in 1940, and is now produced here, with the text 
translated by Eveline Winkworth. The introduction to the 
sketches of “the great Master of Northern Baroque” is 
extremely intelligent and illuminating, and does a good deal 
to clear Rubens of the popular suggestion that most of his 
works were mainly painted by his assistants. There never 
was an artist whose hand moved more spontaneously in 
accord with the motions and conceptions of his heart and 
mind. Nobody who acquires this collection of drawings 
will wish to part with it. 


“THE BOUNTY OF JAMES 1. TRIUMPHING OVER 
AVARICE”: A RUBENS SKETCH. 


The above, like “Peace and Plenty” (also 














KNOWN AS THE CHAMBER OF JEWELS: THE FORMER 
CHAPEL OF RUBENS’ 
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ARCADE DECORATED WITH STATUES AND BAS-RELIEFS : 
THE FORMAL GARDEN OF RUBENS’ HOUSE. 


LEADING 
PAINTER LIVED 
HOUSE, ANTWERP, NOW ARRANGED 


AS A MUSEUM. 


SS ts 
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A VIEW OF THE HOUSE WHICH RUBENS BUILT FOR HIMSELF IN ANTWERP: 


IT 1S SAID THAT THE COST WAS 60,000 FLORINS. 


Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) is associated with English history. He was honoured 
by the patronage of Charles I., and though relatively few of the paintings executed 
for the Martyr King survive in the Royal collections, his Majesty King George VI. 
owns the famous Rubens “St. George and the Dragon,” with Charles and Henrietta 
Maria represented as the Saint and the Lady (which visitors to the Exhibition of the 
King’s Pictures at Burlington House in 1947 will remember seeing), and other 
works, some acquired by Frederick Prince of Wales and George IV. Rubens was a 
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| RUBENS’ SELF-DESIGNED HOME~NOW A MUSEUM: 
' A COURT 


PAINTER’S PRINCELY ANTWERP HOUSE. 





atts 
ADEA GOODALE tt trite 


FORMERLY THE STUDIO OF RUBENS: NOW USED 


TO EXHIBIT WORKS OF ART. 


TO THE FORECOURT OF THE HOUSE WRERE THE 
AND WORKED: 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STYLE. 


A BEDSTEAD USED BY HIS SECOND WIFE, 
RUBENS’ BEDROOM. 


A FORMAL AVENUE IN CONTAINING 


HELENE FOURMENT: 
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ATT) « 


THE NOBLE RESIDENCE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE WHICH RUBENS BUILT IN 1610: 
IT WAS LARGELY DECORATED BY HIS OWN HAND. a 


diplomat as well as a Court painter. When in Madrid as envoy of the King of Spain, 
in 1628, a courtier surprised him at his easel and cried, “* Ho! Does his Most Catholic 
Majesty's envoy amuse himself with painting?" “ No,"’ said Rubens, “the artist 
sometimes amuses himself with diplomacy.’ He acted as envoy to England in 1629, 
and was knighted. The magnificent house he built on the outskirts of Antwerp was 
recently restored and is now used as a museum. A recently published book on the 
painter, the “ Sketches of Rubens” by Leo van Puyvelde, is reviewed on page 258. 
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ACCIDENTAL DISASTERS, AND HUMAN 
CRUELTY, VIOLENCE AND CONFLICT. 


A FRENCH MOTOR-COACH DISASTER IN WHICH NINE WERE KILLED AND 

TWENTY-ONE INJURED! THE WRECKED VEHICLE LYING IN THE RIVER ARC. 

At least nine lives were lost and twenty-one people were injured on February 22 when a motor- 

coach bringing skiers back from the winter sports resort, Valloires, to Lyons, skidded on ice A RAILWAY DISASTER IN WHICH TWENTY-ONE WERE KILLED AND FIFTY INJURED: THE WRECKED 
near a bridge over the Arc, hit a tree and crashed into a ravine. SWISS TRAIN AT WAEDENSWIL AFTER IT HAD CRASHED INTO A HOUSE. 

On February 22 the brakes of a train carrying skiers returning to Zurich failed and it dashed through the station 

_ into a siding, where it crashed:into a three-storey house, causing it to 

collapse. Four coaches were wrecked. The death-roll is twenty-one. 


THE FIRE AT THE MANCHESTER WHITE CITY STADIUM ON 


FEBRUARY 26: A VIEW OF THE BURNT-OUT STANDS. A , 
tiny datnten was Gale’ a greyhound seniaer tahitian’ Ok Semaienien A CRASH IN WHICH THE WOMAN CO-PILOT OF THE AIRCRAFT, THE REMAINS OF THE TRUCKS USED AS EXPLOSIVE 
and at Liverpool on February 26. At the Manchester White City MRS. PATRICIA BEVERLEY, WAS KILLED ON FEB. 27. CARRIERS IN THE BEN YEHUDA STREET EXPLOSION. 
Stadium two separate fires broke out 50 yards apart and the stands On February 27 a Miles Gemini charter aircraft crashed into the gardens According to eye-witnesses, military-type Dodge trucks bearing 
and the electrical totalisator Cg ee were destroyed. At the Breck between two houses at Ridge | Park, Wallington, Surrey, a few mirutes sonnel in what was taken to be British uniform, cuvied the exploaves 
Park track at Liverpool m damage was also done by fire. The after taking off from Croydon Airport. The woman co-pilot, Mrs. Patricia detonated in Ben Yehuda Street, Jerusalem, on ews 

Lancashire County Police are investigating the incidents who claim the outrage as the work of the British, 2 ro Yn 
of the trucks to support this outrageous accusation. British trucks, 
uniform and equipment have constantly been ‘stolen in Palestine. 


PRAGUE INTIMIDATED BY THE COMMUNISTS: ARMED CIVILIANS OF THE “ wrirrta * MARCHING POUR ABREAST PAST THE COMMUNIOT FARTY HEADQUARTERS IN PRAGUE: 
wrt A SOVIET FLAG AND (L.) POLICE, IN THE FEBRUARY 25 DEMONSTRATIONS, ARMED POLICE WHO TOOK PART IN THE FARADE OF FRBRUARY 25. 
d took ce in Prague on February 25, the day of the | qpeeuny, of Se parte stood on the baleony amiling and waving, with M Nosek and M. Nejedly, the 
The betes rm re | oy wy oe eae ne and civilians who marched ~%,- : Communist Ministers of the ‘Interior and for Buyostion, beside him, The the streets 
ome ae oe in the city. She civilians were workers uot ttle enthusiasm. 4 parade of armed civilians wae eteged, it la reported, to mark the 
munist Party Heada R Importance of the ¢ 


They carried rifes and 
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A ONE-MAN SALVAGE SUBMARINE; AND NEWS 
FROM THE WORLD OF AERONAUTICS. 


THE AIRCRAFT IN. WHICH MR. M. J. LITHGOW CREATED A NEW AIR- SPEED RECORD : 
A VIEW OF THE VICKERS SUPERMARINE ATTACKER JET FIGHTER ON THE TARMAC. 


Twice in two days Mr. M. J. 
Lithgow, one of Vickers- 
Armstrongs’ test it penta, saleed 
the international air-speed 
record for a 100-kilometre 
a 


Chitbolton airfield, near Win- 
chester, he made ‘the 62-mile 
circuit on February 26 at 
560°634 m.p.h., and on Feb- 
ruary =a at 564" 881 m.p.h. 
The record compares 
with 3429 m.p.h. reached by 
W. A. Waterton in 


Lithgow appears on page THE RECORD-BREAKING AIRCRAFT: A FRONT VIEW OF THE BULLET-SHAPED 
APTACKER IN WHICH MR, LITHGOW REACHED A SPEED OF 564°881 M.P.H. 


LOST ON ONE OF ITS FINAL TEST FLIGHTS: THE GIANT FRENCH SIX-ENGINED LATECOERE-631 FLYING-BOAT 


SEEN IN THE AIR DURING ITS RECORD-BREAKING FLIGHT ON FEBRUARY 27: aces Waal fri ost th ager arch g ara baagetse prog And spn Tho pe 
jan renc. nto sea on evruary while on one of its nal tes 
THE 4PFACEER, PILOTED SY MR. LITHCOW. ts from Le Havre to Biscarosse, south-west of Bordeaux. It was carrying nineteen people, and so 
te Po one body has been recovered. The Latécoére, the latest type of flying-boat, was built at 
Le Havre and completed at the end of January; it had a wing span of 188 ft. 


ON THE WAY TO LAKE COMO FOR A FINAL TEST: THE ITALIAN DEEP-WATER SUBMARINE THE WATER OF LAKE COMO CLOSING OVER THE ITALIAN SUBMARINE DURING HER FINAL 
INVENTED BY SIGNOR VASSENA, WHO CAN BE SEEN IN THE CONNING-TOWER. EXPERIMENTAL SUBMERGING TEST. 


issue Decem lished phot of the interior and exterior of helms and a single screw, and is fitted —_ a large grab for salvage pu which can lift up to 10 tons. 
OA. AOS a ag ~ cneineer Signor Vasena The submarine is about 15 ft. It is equipped with powerful sea: ts, necessary for exploration salvage at great depths. It has 
long and it is claimed that it can submerge to a depth of 1000 metres. res. It has two engines, two directional been undergoing a series of tests in e Como. 
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hes 1946 Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 

printed privately an account of his 
campaigns with the Eighth Army in Africa, 
Sicily, and on the mainland of Italy, which 
is cherished by those who possess it. He 
wrote a similar book, for limited circulation, 
on his experiences with the 21st Army Group, 
entitled ‘‘ Normandy to the Baltic,’’ which 
was made available to the general public 
some time ago; but the earlier book, “ El 
Alamein to the River Sangro,’’ could not, it was decided, 
be put upon the literary market until after.the publication 
of Field Marshal Lord Alexander’s despatch on _ the 
campaign in North Africa. The volume now published is 
almost the same as its private predecessor. The texts are 
word for word alike, and the only differences are that the 
page of this edition is slightly more crowded and that 
the excellent coloured maps are smaller, which matters not 
at all, because the originals were really unnecessarily large. 
I myself find this book better reading than ‘ Normandy 
to the Baltic.” It is rather freer because no particular 
limits of discretion were imposed. It is, however, essen- 
tially a sober military narrative, with no personalities. A 
serving soldier can write no other, or at least ought to 
write no other.* 

The period covered is from August 13, 1942, when the 
writer took over the Eighth Army on the Alamein position, 
to December 31, 1943, when he handed over command of 
it beyond the Sangro, on the Adriatic coast south-east 
of Pescara. Its main features are thus the reorganisation of 
the Eighth Army on taking 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE EIGHTH ARMY—FROM ALAMEIN TO THE SANGRO. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the result was almost inevitable. We should refiect how 
much strength of mind it took to fight the battle as it was 
fought. The enemy stood at the door of Egypt. One 
short successful thrust would take him to Alexandria. 
There must have been a strong temptation to the British 
commander to interrupt his preparations in order to launch 
a spoiling offensive himself. The coolest and most deter- 
mined man could not in such circumstances wholly expel 
from his mind the frightful consequences of defeat, the 
ruin’ of all the plans in ‘hand. Waiting wants more nerve 
than the boldest attack. He waited. He foresaw with 
confidence that Rommel would come through between his 
left and the Qatara depression and swing northward to 
envelop the flank and roll up the front from south to north. 
Much, however, depended upon the angle of Rommel’s 
wheel. Lord Montgomery here tells us that he hoped it 
would be narrow, against the Alam el Halfa ridge, which 
ran roughly at right angles to the front, starting some 
eleven miles in rear of it ; but he had to make his disposi- 
tions to provide also for the possibility that the angle 
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counter-attack was required to expel it from 
the footing it gained on the western edge of 
this ridge. And on the coast there were 
attacks rather in the nature of feints. The 
criticism that arises in the mind is that it 
would surely have been wiser to put the two 
Italian armoured divisions, Littorio and Ariete, 
into the wake of the German armoured 
divisions instead of giving them independent 
sectors on the latters’ left flank. They were 


probably not either sufficiently enterprising or well enough 


equipped to pass the minefields by their own efforts, but 
they were not bad troops; Ariete, in fact, had a high 
reputation. Four armoured divisions roaming on the flank 
on the first day would have been more embarrassing to 
deal with than two. 

The battle itself needs no long description. The troops 
of the 7th Armoured Division which first encountered the 
advancing Germans were driven back, as it had been ex- 
pected they would be. The enemy could, however, effect 
nothing against the 22nd Armoured Brigade, which met 
him actually south of the ridge but on carefully selected 
ground. On the second day, September 1, Lord Mont- 
gomery, now sure of his adversary’s intention, was able 
to move his roth Armoured Division further west, into 
position between the Alam el Halfa Ridge and the Alamein 
line. Twice that day the Panzer divisions returned to the 
attack ; twice they were forced to withdraw south with 
heavy losses, the effect of which must have been heightened 
by the pounding of their communications from the air. 

This was the phase when 








over, the defensive Battle "Seas? “= oi mine 
of Alam Halfa, the Battle ~wY, = 
of Alamein, the pursuit | ae 
across the continent to the 
frontier of Tunisia with a 
number of advanced-guard 
actions on the -way, the 
fierce fighting on the fron- 
tier, and the entry into 
Tunisia ; then the brief but 
hard-fought Sicilian cam- 
paign ; finally the landing 
in the ‘‘ toe’’ of Italy, the 
advance along the “ foot,” 
the move across to the 
Adriatic side of the moun- 
tains, the progress up the 
coast across one deep-cut 
river after another, the 
ferocious Battle of the 
Sangro, and a certain dis- 
appointment that the race 
with the weather had not 
been won. I do not intend 
to review the book in the 
ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase. To do so would 
involve traversing again 
ground I have often covered, 
but yet, since it would bé 
so extensive, without being 
able to make a detailed 
survey of any section of it. 
I prefer to deal more 
thoroughly with the opening 
phase, which from the 
strictly military point of 
view is the most interesting 
of all. 

On arrival in Egypt 
the new Army Commander 
adopted a new defensive 
policy. Plans for further 
withdrawals were cancelled 
and the Army was. told 
that if the enemy attacked 
he was to be fought on 
the present position. That 
meant a great change in 
dispositions and in adminis- 
trative arrangements. At 
the same time, the former 
tactics of splitting up form- 
ations to create miniature 
forces of all arms was 
scrapped. It is only fair 
to commanders who had 
been responsible for them 
to acknowledge that they 
had used them because their strength and armament were 
inadequate; but even apart from that it would seem that 
there had been too much dispersion hitherto. Those who 
advocate the improvisation of small detachments often 
underestimate the disadvantages which go far to nullify 
the gains sought. Command, signals, and transport are 
designed and assigned for formations to fight as they are 
constituted. If a brigade group or reinforced brigade, 
with artillery and armour, is needed for a small campaign, 
it can be made efficient for its purpose; but then it is 
prepared in advance. Its staff is strengthened, its signal 
communications are adapted to its needs, its transport is 
reorganised, and if possible it trains as a formation. That 
is another matter. At the same time, Lord Montgomery 
brought to his task a deep fund of patience, not always 
characteristic of great commanders. He intended to win 
decisively, but he did not intend to be drawn into a pre- 
mature encounter battle with an enemy whose German 
elements—and perhaps even the best of the Italians 
_ were, to start with, better trained and more at home in the 
conditions than the great majority of his own forces. 

As we look back on the Battle of Alam Halfa we may 
be inclined to dismiss it with the comment that the defence 
was very neat and made the most of the terrain, so that 


ATTACK IN PERFECTION ”’ 


battle in the 





By Field Marsiial the 
(Hutchinson ; 


* “Bl Alamein to the River Sangro.” 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein, K.G,, G.C.B,, D.S.O. 
258.) 


‘IF ROMMEL’S ATTACK HAD SUCCEEDED, 


TROOPS AT THE BATTLE OF ALAM 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses Field Marshal Lord Mon "$ persona! 
El Alamein to the River Sangro, yy 4 which has recently been published in be form, 


Western Desert, when 
of El Alamein (October 23, 1942), which set the feet of the Eighth Army on the long road 
Map Reproduced from “ El Alamein to the River Sangro,” 


- attack on the Ruweisat 


THE BATTLE OF ALAM HALFA 
/\ 31 AUGUGT 1942 





many competent com- 
manders would have 
launched a strong counter- 
offensive, not only against 
the force which had effected 
the penetration, but also 
from the main front. What 
the result would have been 
can only be surmised, but 
there. is little probability 
that there would have been 
a victory as great as that of 
Alamein—and there would 
have been no Alamein, since 
it would have taken a good 
deal longer to _maunt such a 
battle after a real ‘* dog- 
fight’ in early September, 
and the enemy would not 
have ,awaited attack after 
the landings in French 
North Africa. 

Therein appears’ the 
second example of the 
patience to which I have 
referred. Lord Montgomery 
was not going to be robbed 
of the prospects which he 
had sketched out for himself. 
He would permit no general 
counter-attack from the 
main front. Even on the 
front of the enemfiy’s pene- 
tration the counter-attack 
was to be conducted 
“methodically and under 
careful control. ”’ And 
when he found that Rommel 
was determined to retain a 
last holding gained between 
the two belts of minefields 
which he had penetrated, 














LEGEND | the British commander 

Se ee quietly decided to allow 

me EIGHTH ARMY | the enemy the temporary 
damm) GERMAN 2 (TALIAN FORCES Satisfaction of doing so, 
“*At 0700 hours on 





7 September,” he writes, “ I 
decided to call off the battle 
and to leave the enemy in 
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would be wider and that the advance would be east of the 
ridge and directed upon the coast about El Hammam. 
Rommel actually took the course which his opponent ex- 
pected and preferred, but there is a good deal to be said 
for it from Rommel’s point of view. If the Axis forces 
had ever got to El Hammam they would have certainly 
lost their communications, and as the theorist Hamley 
points out, though getting round a hostile army and sitting 
op its communications is much more spectacular than com- 
pelling it to form front to a flank, it is not necessarily more 
effective and may be much more risky. If-the angle had 
been wider there would probably have been a battle to the 
death, which the Battle of Alam Halfa was not. 

If Rommel’s attack had succeeded, it would certainly 


“have been cited by the text-books as the flank attack in 


perfection. The worst that could be said of it was that 
it was rather too like his earlier attack on the Gazala line. 
(Thoughtless condemnation of, and even gibes directed 
against, defeated generals are too common, and they are 
not complimentary to the victors.) Here there was the 
outer wheel by his best armoured forces, the famous German 
15th and 21st Panzer Divisions; then pressure by three 
Italian divisions, Littorio, Ariete, and Trieste, over several 
miles of frontage, though only Trieste established itself 
beyond the British minefields ; then a thrust by the German 
goth Light Division. In the centre of the British front 
a good Italian division, the Bologna, delivered a strong 
Ridge, and a _ considerable 


IT WOULD CERTAINLY HAVE BEEN CITED BY THE TEXT-BOOKS AS THE FLANK 
A MAP SHOWING THE DISPOSITIONS OF THE ITALO-GERMAN, BRITISH, INDIAN AND DOMINION fields 

’ 
HALFA WHICH PRECEDED THE BATTLE OF EL ALAMEIN. 


| account of the Eighth Army’s campaign from 
book bes in some detail the great soldier’s first 
Rommel at the Battle of po Halfa (August 31, 1942)—the encouraging L peat to the great victory 
road which led them across 
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possession of the western 
edge of our original mine-. 
organising fresh 
positions for the Eighth 
Army on the western edge of 
them. There were definite 
advantages in keeping some 
additionalenemy strength on 
my southern flank.” It may 
be called further evidence of strength of will that a com- 
mander-in-chief naturally ardent, believing firmly in the 
old Clausewitzian doctrine that the battle decides all, 
should resign himself to an action which for the next six 
weeks would appear to all the world to have been super- 
cautious. In fact, world opinion for six weeks hardly 
mattered, because the defeat of the Germans was so 
reassuring to the Eighth Army. 

The inspired prophet, studying the Battle of Alam 
Halfa, might have foretold that the victor of that battle 
and the army which had prevailed in it—now far more 
confident in itself and having enjoyed opportunities for 
further training of the armoured forces—would win the 
Battle of Alamein, though this would manifestly be a much 
more difficult and a more costly undertaking. If anyone 
considered, on the basis of Alam Halfa, that the British 
commander-in-chief was not one of those who are prepared 
to play for the big stake, he must have reversed his opinion, 
at least if he comprehended the hazardous nature of that 
offensive and its unpromising circumstances, even with 
air supremacy and a superior number of tanks. Yet even 
in that battle also, though a breach had to be blasted in 
the enemy’s front by sheer frontal assault, Lord Mont- 
gomery did not forget the strain upon his troops or the 
need for avoiding excessive losses. But everyone knows 
Alamein, whereas few know Alam Halfa. That must be 
my justification for dealing here with the little battle 
instead of with the great. 


orth Africa =, to Italy. 
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GUATEMALA’S CLAIM TO A CROWN COLONY: PRECAUTIONS IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 





THE CAPITAL OF THE CROWN COLONY OF BRITISH HONDURAS, WHICH GUATEMALA CLAIMS: BELIZE, THE COURT HOUSE, GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, BELIZE: BRITISH HONDURAS BECAME 
LOOKING UP-RIVER FROM THE OFFICE OF THE BELIZE ESTATE AND PRODUCE CO. A CROWN COLONY IN 1871 AND IN 1884 WAS SEPARATED FROM JAMAICA 





THE CRUISER H.M.S. DEVONSHIRE (CAPTAIN D. P. EVANS), WHICH REACHED BELIZE ON MARCH I 
WITH A DETACHMENT OF THE 2ND BN. THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT. H.M.S. SHEFFIELD (a CRUISER), WHICH ARRIVED AT BELIZE ON FEBRUARY 28 WEARING THE 
FLAG OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM TENNANT, K.C.B., R.N. 





- . 
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NORTH FRONT STREET, BELIZE. BRITISH HONDURAS 15S WHERE BRITISH MARINES HAVE DUG THEMSELVES IN 

INHABITED BY A POPULATION OF MIXED DESCENT, BUT ROUND THE RUNWAY TO PREVENT ANY ATTEMPT AT AN 
OF BRITISH NATIONALITY AND SENTIMENT. AIRBORNE INVASION: THE AIRFIELD OF BELIZE. 


HE Crown Colony of British Honduras became the focus of a great deal of interest and attention on 
February 27, when it was announced that the cruiser Sheffield, wearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Tennant, Commanding the America and West Indies Station, was on her way to Belize, the capital of British 
Honduras. It was stated that she had been sent because of reports that “ irresponsible elements "' in Guatemala 
might attempt invasion. When Sheffield reached Belize, Royal Marines were landed to take up strategic positions 
on the frontier, and to dig themselves in at the airfield. The cruiser Devonshire, with a detachment of men of 
the 2nd Bn. The Gloucestershire Regiment, arrived on March 1. Admiral Tennant stated that the situation on 
the frontier was quiet and that the British Government had merely taken precautionary measures. British 
settlement began in Honduras in 1638 with shipwrecked mariners, and regular settlers came in 1662. Conflict 
took place with Spain and treaties were made with her; and after the break-up of the Iberian rule in South 
America, with Mexico and Guatemala. The Guatemalans base their claim to the whole Colony on the allegation 
that Great Britain has not carried out one clause in a Boundary Settlement of 1859, which promised the estab- 


zswor wom lishment of communication between Guatemala City and the coast—a project in which the British Government vics-ab. sm W. TENNANT, K.C.B., COMMAND- 
ry foie aan ING THE AMERICA AND WEST INDIES STATION. 


AND C.-IN-C, BRITISH HONDURAS. have expressed willingness: to assist. Our suggestion to refer the dispute to the International Court has been refused. 


Since the above was written, it has been announced that Guatemala has proposed to submit the dispute to the Hague Court 
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TOPICS OF TRANSATLANTIC INTEREST : OLD MAPS, 
NEW MOVES, INVENTIONS AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


(LEFT.) NEW YORK IN 
1770: FROM A FINELY- 
DRAWN MAP SHOWING 
PARTS OF LONG ISLAND 
AND STATEN ISLAND, AND 
THE TIP OF MANHATTAN 
BETWEEN THE HUDSON 
AND EAST RIVERS. 


We reproduce here two 
interesting items from a 
sale of 


‘arranged 
by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Co. for March 8-10. The 
two maps, which are 
from the collection of the 
Earl of Dartmouth, are 
from “ States of Several 
Colonies in 1774,” which 
is a series of reports from 
the Governors of the 
American Provinces to 
the Lord Dartmouth of 
the time. The maps, 
which are finely drawn 
in water-colours, are pre- 
sumed to have 
oO} 


York was by C. T. 
Sauthier and is in the 
scale of 1} miles to 
the inch and covers the 
whole approach to New 
York from Sandy Hook. 
The second map 
(c.1772-4)is by B. Romans 
and is about 30 miles to 
the inch. It provides 
some interesting early 
information about the 
boundaries of the terri- 


** FRENCH OF CANADA”: A FINE ORIGINAL 
tories shown. 


“THE COLONY OF NEW YORK” AND THE 
Y TO COME INTO THE SALE-ROOM. 


HAND-DRAWN AND WATER-COLOURED MAP, WHICH IS 


FORMERLY WORTH FIVE POUNDS TO ITS CAPTOR IN EAST ANGLIA AND NOW DEMONETISED : 
SENOR VIDELA (CENTRE) WITH HIS THE COYPU, OR NUTRIA RAT, INTRODUCED INTO THIS COUNTRY FOR FUR-FARMING. 


THE CHILEAN PRESIDENT IN THE ANTARCTIC: . ooo Pi pe ee. 
; OURNALIST (RIGHT) DURING HIS RECENT CRUISE. ks ago a coypu was caught in East Anglia anc the Great Ouse chment Board offered 
arse 7 Neti Boke ogns Be a howe weusond corps wes shot at Erriswell, and the Board then withdrew their offer “‘ as ther® is some 


ise to inaugurate Chilean bases on British territory specim A 
ay pn Bagh ten ~ phy SS oe eee wife poe ge Nn with him. He spent about a denger th that the reward might encourage the introduction of animals for the purpose of obtaining the money.’ 
: week in Antarctic waters. 


THE TRAIL OF A METEOR RECORDED BY AN AMATEUR THE ‘ MOTOR-BARROW'’—A POWERED WHEELBARROW + + + MR, AUSTIN PROVES THAT HE DOES NOT EXAG- 
PHOTOGRAPHER: A REMARKABLE SIGHT REPORTED TO WHICH HAS BEEN DESIGNED BY AN AMERICAN, MR. AUSTIN, GERATE WHEN HE CLAIMS “IT WILL CLIMB RIGHT UP 
MAVE BEEN VIEWED IN THE UNITED STATES. FOR USE OVER ROUGH COUNTRY AND... . THE SIDE OF A TELEGRAPH POLE.” 
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THE SHAPE OF | THINGS TO COME? A NEWSPAPER DELIVERED BY RADIO. 


VUAUAUAUEALUUEOMARANENLEGLOLOAURODUARERAUARBOELERERNUEY 


may 


i COO tO LOO tO A A A 


ae errs 


, I+ PREPARING THE COPY FO RADIO FACSIMILE PA! ’ VARI-TYPER ”’ 
MACHINE WITH INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE-FACE IS USED TO ‘‘ PRINT ” THE COLUMNS r 1B. 
EDITORIAL MATTER. “ 


\OAUUARENANE URANUS GATAARAROUNONAS Peretti. a 


2. HEADLINES FOR THE RADIO PAPER ARE SET BY HAND WITH “ FOTOTYPE ’"’— 
CHARACTERS PRE-PRINTED ON TRANSPARENCIES AND FINALLY GUMMED ON TO 
THE MASTER PAGE WITH CELLOPHANE. 


sue ree nvuabannanaa nade caauann igen 


| 
\ 
| 
\ 
i 
| 
| 


‘ 
\ 
\ 


3. AGE IS ASSEMBLED ON | 4. THE MASTER-PAGE IS’ PLACED, UNDER A PLASTIC ‘ \. 5. HALF THE TRANSMITTER CONSOLE, SHOWING AN 
AN INTERNALLY-LIGHTED SHADOW-BOX FROM VARI-TYPED SHEATH, ON THE SCANNING CYLINDER OF THE (| ) OPERATOR AT ONE OF THE TRANSMISSION CYLINDERS, 
COLUMNS, “‘ FOTOTYPE”’ HEADLINES AND POSITIVES OF FACSIMILE TRANSMITTER, WHERE A PHOTO-ELECTRIC \ _° wITH, IN THE BACKGROUND, ONE OF THE 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS. ** SCANNER’ TRANSMITS IT IN RADIO IMPULSES. , : 


sb) DANA NANADAUEANOALAALA INNS NH NNN» 


E illustrate here, in sequence from start to finish, a 

new method, exploited by the New York Times, for 

the radio transmission of news. This method, which is 

called “‘ Facsimile,"’ makes possible a newspaper delivered by 

radio, and is operated as follows—Photographs and news 

matter are prepared and edited by a special staff. The 

written matter is then “ vari-typed"’ by a special type- 

writer which, by means of interchangeable type-faces and an 

automatic spacing device, produces copy not far ,removed 

from ordinary print. Headlines are set by hand, with 

characters printed on transparencies. A master page is 

then produced by pasting the “ vari-typed"’ strips, the hand- 

set headlines, and the positives of such photographs as are 

required on to a page form. This prepared form is then 

attached to a scanning cylinder in the transmitting console 

This revolves (360 times a minute) under an “ electric eye" 

which converts the black-and-white patterns on the page 

into electrical impulses. These impulses are then sent to 

the F.M. (frequency modulation) transmitter of a New York 

radio station and sent out over the air. The recorder or 

printer—fourteen of which are sited in New York depart- 

ment stores—receives and converts these impulses into a 

printed page (84 by 11 ins.) on chemically-treated paper, 

producing an exact replica of the original master page. It 

takes 34 minutes for this single page to emerge from the 

recorder. This revolutionary service was opened on 

February 16 and many bold claims have been made for 

it, giving the impression that it is only a few years before 

the daily paper will be delivered in this way to every home. 

The originators, however, are more modest arid point out 

that recording machines are expensive and limited in num- 

pe ene EPR a ber. Moreover, the service is limited by the range of F.M. \ : 
6. TRANSMITTED AND REPRODUCED BY RADIO: } transmission aad a whole chain of radio stations would be =>, gue CONSOLE AT WHICH THE RADIO-TRANSMITTED 
TYPICAL PAGE OF THE FACSIMILE EDITION OF THE EW needed for anything approaching a national service. NEWSPAPER 1S RECEIVED AND REPRODUCED IN PAGE 
YORK TIMES. PICTURES CAN ALSO BE TRANSMITTED FORM. SUCH RECEIVERS ARE INSTALLED IN SEVERAL 
SET IN THE TE i NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORES. 
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MODERN WARSHIPS FOR BRITAIN’S POST-WAR FLEET: NEW DESTROYERS, WHICH POSSESS} UNUSUAL FEAT 


The Navy Estimates, 1948-49, which were issued on February 24, listed a number 
of new ships which have been “ accepted into H.M. service '’ during the financial 
year ending March 31. 


ships that are going into commission, for though these vessels are only destroyers, 


to Foreign Powers, it is especially interesting to study the details of these new 
they are among the finest of their type in the world. Our Artist has depicted 


‘ Battle " class and three of the ‘’ Weapon" class. The latter are H.M.S. Scorpion, 
Battleaxe (fitted as Leader) and Crossbow, while a fourth, H.M.S. Broadsword, has 
been launched but not yet accepted. In these days, when news of the Royal 
Navy consists mainly of announcements of ships to be scrapped, laid up or sold 


| 
| 
Among these ships are seven destroyers—four of the | 


two destroyers of the new “ Weapon” class, which have a displacement of 
1980 tons, a length of 341 ft. 6 ins., and an exceptionally wide range of action. Their 
appearance is unusual in that the tall, thin fore -funnel is inside the lattice mast 
and the after -funnel is streamlined and carries two pole aerials. The armament 


DRAWN BY OuR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davi 
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CLASS DESTROYERS. 
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“WEAPON ” - 


OF THE Saree ™ paren’ © NEW 
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f ‘ 
>< STOKER PETTY 


OFFICERS* MESS. 


OI FUEL. 


NO 4 
BOILER. ROOM, 


FORWARD ENGINEROOM. 
\THE TURBINES ARE ON 
THE STARBOARD SIDE) \ 


NO 2 BOILER, ROOM. 


AL FEATURES IN THEIR DESIGN AND IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF THEIR ENGINES AND ACCOMMODATION. 


new 
yers, 


consists of four 4-in. guns forward, with two Bofors guns and four 40-mm. anti- 
aircraft guns aft. In addition, each ship mounts ten torpedo tubes in groups of 


water-tube boilers) just forward of them. The after boiler room adjoins the rear 


engine room, with the turbines-on the port side of the ship. The advantage of 


ricted five. It will be noticed in our diagrammatic drawing that the crew are now having the turbines arranged en échelon is that one hit on the engine room is not 
t of berthed aft where, in all earlier types, the officers had their quarters; that the likely to put both sets of turbines out of action, and the ship would be able to 
Their officers’ cabins are now forward ; and the wardroom is in the superstructure. The manceuvre, using the port or starboard engine. These ships have been credited 


mast 
ment 


sr, G. 


H. 


arrangement of the machinery is somewhat unusual, as the forward turbines are 
placed on the starboard side with the forward boiler room (with two latest-type 


Davis, with OFrFictaL Co-OPERATION. 


with a speed of 34 knots. The radar and wireless equipment, as in all modern 
warships, is exceptionally elaborate. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE: WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


PUTT 
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sveennens eanennnnn st _vesnnpreonensenmnnnsnen nnn neneeetttiercinnncnneaietneny, _rvosmenmannaneananammsunuananamanneansiey eer ae Rr ~ ret inven ed vununcunnnnnnnenentn 
THE CREATOR OF A NEW AIR-SPEED | $iR BERTRAND JERRAM, MRS. PATRICIA BEVERLEY. | MR. GRANT RICHARDS. MR, ROBERT M, BARRINGTON-WARD. \ 


RECORD: MR. M, J. LITHGOW. \ Appointed Minister to Austria Killed on February 27 when the | Died at Monte Carlo on | Died on board the Llangibby Castle in big 4 \ 
For the second time.in two days Mr. Lithgow, | in place of Mr. F. R. Hoyer- | Miles Gemini aircraft which she February 24, aged seventy-five. | Salaam Harbour on February 29, aged fifty- 
formerly in the Fleet Air Arm and now a test | Millar, who has been 2 \ was piloting crashed after leaving Author and publisher. Left \ seven. Editor of The Times since 1941. 
pilot, raised the air-speed record for the inter- additional Minister in Washing- } Croydon Airport. The three pas- } school at fifteen, and at seventeen Editor of the Observer, 1919-1 
national 100-kilometres closed circuit. On ‘\ ton. Sir Bertrand Jerram, who is sengers were badly injured. She joined W. T. Stead on the | Editor of The Times, 1927-41. 

February 26, flying a Vickers Supermarine fifty-six, became Minister to was a pilot in the Air Transport Review of Reviews; started as a | Westminster and Balliol College, Oxford, where 

Altacker, his speed was 560°634 m. a and on Sweden in 1945 and he was raised genet d — the pee ve bad poner « Ag 1897, — aay the ; 4 be any gre oe fy By ng 
, February 27, he achieved | to the rank of Ambassador last | a! inds aircraft, including next years publi some | rarian, presi o : 

oe a. “881 poe four-engined bombers. of the best books of his time. | Tancred Student at Lincoln’s Inn, 1911. 


ry 
aneeeeees 1 \taasneencnnneernanennansutee rennssaneth -yAAaannnenennnnnen 


ena aaeeeaaaaemaaeet ane caaaancaaenec eae eacenemeamcaneeaaaaneaaaaaerneaeaeaaeancntamnncirmnnenee eee me’ 
THE LAST OF THE NUREMBERG WAR CRIMES TRIALS: THIRTEEN MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND IN THE DOCK LISTENING TO THE EVIDENCE. ' 


The last & the Nuremberg trials opened on February 5 with well-known German militarists as the Hans Reinhardt ; Coens Hans von Salmuth 3 General Karl Hollidt 5 Admiral Otto Schniewind ; General 
accused. lar way ta shows, Seated in the dock (front row; |. to r.) Field Marshal Wilhelm von Karl von Roques and General Hermann Reinecke. (Back row; 1. to r.) General Walter Warlimont: 


Leeb; Field 9 Martial ugo Sperrle ; Field Marshal Georg von Kuechler ; General Hermann Hoth ; General General _— Woehler and General Rudolf Lehmann. 


iNvenss en osaannaneneneanavennnensonant 


THE CORFU CHANNEL DISPUTE BETWEEN BRITAIN AND ALBANIA; SOME OF THE JUDGES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF Barcecssey SEEN DURING THE FIRST PUBLIC 
was. semeRRENES SESSION AT THE HAGUE ON FEBRUARY 26, . 


The International Court of Justice at The Regn began mn ¢ on February 26 in the 
dispute between Britain and Albania arising out of damage ca to two British destroyers 
by mines in the Corfu Channel on October 22, 1946. pus, 9, Sie ate ceipeied, one 
ond 44 calhexe were Kile’ and @2 talused. The it of the court 
Salvador); M. Basdevant (France) was vice-president. The British judge 
was Sir Arnold M McNair; the British legal experts were headed by Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
Attorney-General, The agent for Albania was the Albanian Minister in Paris. 


i 











IN ENGLAND: THE WORLD-FAMOUS DANCER \ | TO BE EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA: 


M. VASLAV NIJINSKY AND HIS’ WIFE. IN LUCKNOW: EARL AND COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN VISIT THE TOMB OF SIR FIVE GERMAN SCIENTISTS AT LONDON ATRPORT. 


M, Vaslav Nijiasky, the dancer and choreographer, who HENRY LAWRENCE IN THE COMPOUND OF THE RESIDENCY. Five German 

retired from t ter a Earl Mountbatten, Governor-General ¢ a and Countess Mountbatten recently a nd February 24 on ther a Ry en 
staying in Engle . the the Residency at Lucknow, where Si Lawrence concentrated his small Minister for -W. 

war he left Hungary for V’ and in | ' during the famous siege of 1857 aad died 6 of a shell-wound. Our daa 


his wife to a country house near Salzburg ) Countess Mountbatten (second from left mast to Lieut. W. E. Andrews, 
that they pl be going to the United States. { Principal of the La Martiniére Ko ucknow ; and Earl Mountbatten. 2 matters. 


ove av eanenennneaneognennanancaananannenne geen gen sseennennganenanensnnes 
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NEWS IN BRITAIN: TRANSPORT INNOVATIONS 
AND TOPICAL EVENTS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 
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AFTER THE L.C.Cc.’S “‘ WATER-BUS”’ SERVICE HAD BEEN 
PADDLE-STEAMERS LYING OPPWSITE CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


MOORED IN THE THAMES 
DISCONTINUED IN 1907: 


OUTLINING HIS PLANS FOR PEGGING THE PRICES OF CERTAIN TYPES OF GOODS: 
MR. H. WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE (CENTRE), AT A PRESS CONFERENCE. 
On February 24, the President of the Board of Trade held a Press Conference at which he gave details 


of the new Orders. which om | into force =. March 15 fixing maximum prices on twenty-nine types of 
goods of a domestic nature. It is hoped that these controls will prevent demands for increased wages. 


A TRIAL RUN FOR ONE OF THE LAUNCHES TO BE USED FOR AN EXPERIMENTAL 
‘* WATER-BUS ”’ SERVICE ON THE THAMES, WHICH IS DUE TO OPERATE FROM JUNE I. 
On June 17, 
service on the Thames. scheme resulted in 
In 1923 the editor of a guide-book complained, 
as a means of communication for 
service on the Thames between 


1905, the then Prince of Wales “ia, Anencta the London County Council’s steamboat 
nee loss and the service was discontinued. 

at London is somewhat neglected 
ae lyf - it was announced that a + ag 
tney and Tower Bridge is to operate from June 1. 


THE QUEEN’S FIRST VISIT TO THE ST. DUNSTAN’S TRAINING CENTRE AT OVINGDEAN : 
HER MAJESTY WATCHING A BLIND SHOE-REPAIRER AT WORK. 

On February 26 H.M. the Queen her first visit to the St. Dunstan’s Training Centre at Ovingdean, 

Brighton. Opened in 1938, the Centre was used as a holiday and convalescent home, but now pro- 

vides training for some 200 blinded men and women in the workshops. Her Majesty was informed 

at 80 per cent. of all those trained at the Centre were now employed, and many were in factories. 

The Queen showed great interest in the work being done and Malked with many of the trainees. 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF LATE GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE BEQUEATHED TO THE NATIONAL 
TRUST BY THE LATE LORD BERWICK: ATTINGHAM PARK, NEAR SHREWSBURY. 


Under the terms of the late Lord Berwick’s will, yy recently, Go Stee Gn biden 

Cort fe fo becume Go pneay @ Se mar Trust The house was built in 1785 for 
Lord Berwick, and is a fine example of late Commgien architecture. The bequest 
Reynolds, Lawrence and 


pictures by Rubens, Van Dyck, Romney. 


wh 


THE NEW DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE “ 10000" IN PUBLIC SERVICE FOR THE FIRST 
TIME: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT HENDON AS THE TRAIN APPROACHED LONDON. 
The new Diesel-electric locomotive “ 10000” recently made its first run in the public service from 
Derby to a —s train. During its test runs in January the Diesel-electric 
locomotive 1 m.p.h. when hauli a twelve-coach test train weighing 390 tons. 
Baitine Fy are reported to have nine of these new locomotives. 
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“OXFORD REPLANNED”: A BOLD SOLUTION TO THE 


CORNMARKET STREET 











QUEEN STREET 
HIGH STREET 


ST. ALDATE’S 














FIG. 1. THE CORE OF THE PROBLEM OF OXFORD’S REPLANNING: A DIAGRAMMATIC STATEMENT FIG. 2. ‘“‘OXFORD REPLANNED”’’: MR. THOMAS SHARP'S RECOMMENDATION FOR THE CITY 
OF THE VEHICLES PASSING THROUGH CARFAX, FRIDAY, JULY 19, 1946, 8 A.M. TO 8 P.M. WITH FLAT ROOFS. FOR EXPLANATION SEE TEXT; BUT NOTE THE NEW ROAD LINKING 














CHRISTI 
COLLEGE, 














FROM T 


FIG, 4. ESSENTIAL TO THE NEW PLAN, BUT PROBABLY ITS MOST CONTROVERSIAL SINGLE FEATURE: THE PROJECTED MERTON MALL (ACROSS DIAGRAM), DESIGNED TO WITHDRAW HEAVY TRAFFIC 


In May 1945 the Oxford City Council instructed Mr. Thomas Sharp to prepare a report grown on its eastern flank at Cowley. The road system, as regards the centre of the S eed 
on the planning and development of the city. This report has recently been pub- city, has remained the same as of old, and the great volume of traffic still passes, as of (w ny 
lished as a book (‘ Oxford Replanned"'; by Thomas Sharp. The Architectural old, through the tiny junction of Carfax (Figs. | and 3) ; and, as‘shown, on an average om el 
Press, for Oxford City Council ; 15s.), and it is by the courtesy of the publishers that summer day in 1946, no fewer than 23,213 vehicles (from bicycles to buses and heavy aon ‘ 
i!lustrations from it are reproduced orf these pages. The problem of Oxford is com- lorries) passed along High Street, one of the most beautiful and, a hundred years ago, Penh. 
plex and urgent. It is partly physical—the city, which is a great road centre, lies on one of the quietest, streets in any city of the world. In addition, Cornmarket, the chief pes 
a restricted site, hemmed in by rivers and land liable to flooding ; and partly industrial. shopping-centre (whose pavements average 8 ft. wide), on the same day was traversed by (Frew 
It is also a historic and e@sthetic problem as Oxford probably contains more beautiful 15,567 vehicles. These figures establish the urgency cf the problem—an urgency which New I 
buildings, internationally known and loved, than any city of its size in the world. is likely to grow with natural increase, industrial development and the eventual free yr ee 
It has grown at a phenomenal rate. In 1801 its population was 12,000; in 1901, market in petrol and motor vehicles. Its difficulty lay in the architectural character and Muster: 
49,000 ; in 1941, 108,000; now, thanks to the return of evacuees, etc., it is somewhere the incalculable beauty of much of the city. Fig. 2 shows in model form how Mr. Sharp mars 
about 100,000. In addition, the great Nuffield and Pressed Steel industries have proposes that the problem should be solved. The hub of the plan is New Carfax, yas 
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ROBLEM OF ONE OF THE WORLD’S LOVELIEST CITIES. 











THE FUTURE, EXPRESSED IN A MODEL. ALL NEW PROJECTED BUILDINGS ARE SHOWN 
PLAIN (EXTREME RIGHT) WITH ST. ALDATE’S (LEFT CENTRE-FOREGROUND). 


. MODERN OXFORD'S BOTTLENECK: CARFAX, THE CROWDED ROAD JUNCTION THROUGH 
WHICH 34,335 VEHICLES PASS ON AN AVERAGE SUMMER DAY (SEE FIG. 1). 
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a new pentagonal traffic centre (left of centre in the model). Traffic from London 
(which at present comes up High Street) would be diverted to this centre via a new 
road leading from the Plain (east of Magdalen) and running across the top of Christ 
Church Meadows (along the bottom of the diagram) into St. Aldate’s, and thence by a 
sharply curving new road through the already condemned St. Ebbe’s quarter behind 
Pembroke College. Traffic frpm the north would be diverted from Cornmarket 
through a new square (George Square), down a new and broad shopping-centre road 
(Frewin Street). Westwards this traffic would leave New Carfax by the existing 
New Road and a projected Newgate, on the southern side of the Castle Hill. Fig. 5 
shows how the new road system would lead through the city and environs. Fig. 4 
illustrates what is expected to be the most controversial feature of the scheme—the 
projected new road, called for convenience sake Merton Mall, designed to lead from a 





FIG. 5. THE CENTRAL ROAD SYSTEM PROPOSED FOR THE OXFORD OF THE FUTURE. THE MAIN 
ROM THE HISTORIC CENTRE OF THE CITY. AN ALTERNATIVE LINE IS SHOWN DOTTED. ROADS ARE SHOWN IN TONE AND IN A NUMBER OF CASES THESE RUN OVER EXISTING ROADWAYS. 


remodelled Plain at the junction of Iffiey Road and St. Clement's Street, over a 
new bridge crossing the Cherwell south of Magdalen Bridge and across to St. Aldate's 
between Merton Field and north of the Broad Walk in Christ Church Meadows. 
The demerits of this scheme are obvious to every lover of Oxford. Its merits are 
that the scheme is unworkable without it; that it will restore peace and security 
to High Street, with all its beauty and University associations; and that it will 
give to the citizens of Oxford a workable and endurable traffic system. The new 
Frewin Street will necessitate the removal of the Union to a better site (that of 
the Market, to be removed to a more appropriate site south of New Carfax); and, 
unfortunately, the destruction of Frewin Hall. The removal of the Gas Works 
will clear Folly Bridge for better things; and the scheme includes a large combined 
railway and bus station (Fig. 2, left top). 
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A SAXON MINSTREL’S HARP: SUTTON HOO REMAINS RECONSTRUCTED. 
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WHERE THE ‘REMAINS OF THE SAXON HARP WERE FOUND : THE TWO BRONZE. “BOWLS, } THE SURVIVING FRAGMENTS OF THE SAXON HARP FOUND IN THE INNER OF THE 
\ 
LYING AMONG SPEAR-HEADS, AS DISCOVERED IN THE SUTTON HOO BURIAL. ; EWO BOWLS—AND THE MATERIAL ON WHICH THE RECONSTRUCTION OF A REPLICA ‘ 
. A \ (SEE FOOT OF PAGE, LEFT AND RIGHT) was BASED. 
asec 
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1E HEAVY BRONZE BOWL, WITH FOOT AND DROP HANDLES, FROM SUTTON HOO, IN WHICH ,\ } hy REBUILT ON A “ PERSPEX”’ MOUNT, THE THIN BRONZE BOWL IN WHICH | \ 
LAY THE HANGING BOWL (SHOWN RIGHT), IN WHICH WAS FOUND THE DISMANTLED HARP. \ WAS FOUND THE SEALSKIN BAG CONTAINING THE FRAGMENTS OF THE HARP. Mt 
a 
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m eeu veUUgUpUNENES NSU UGHUUUUUDUUUNYRONNDUOLNNANNENN sonennennnann anne nennnenMUunNeHN 
)\ EXCAVATED FROM THE TAPLOW BARROW IN 1883 AND NOW IDENTIFIED A ‘\ THE TWO BRONZE BIRD-HEAD ESCUTCHEONS FOUND WITH THE SUTTON HOO HARP REMAINS 4 
\AS ESCUTCHEONS FROM A HARP SIMILAR TO THE SUTTON HOO REMAINS. { \ AND SHOWN (BELow, LEFT) MOUNTED ON THE EXPERIMENTALLY RECONSTRUCTED INSTRUMENT. ) 


a) 


N our issue of August 19, 1939, we reported the 

discovery of the retharkable Ship Grave. found 
at Sutton Hoo, in Suffolk, and in that of May 4, 1946 
we gave pictures of some of the remarkable treasures 
there found and then—after the war years—for the 
first time exhibited in the British Museum. Among 
the remains found was the complex shown in the 
picture (top, left): a heavy bronze “ Coptic '’ bowl, 
standing among some iron .spear-heads; in this 
bowl was a much thinner bronze hanging bowl, 
decorated with enamelled plaques; and in this last 
bowl was a sealskin bag containing the dismantled 
fragments of a Saxon harp of the seventh century 
A.D. The British Museum authorities conceived the 
idea of constructing a practicable replica of this 
harp, based on these remains; and on February 26 
Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford exhibited this replica 
to the Society of Antiquaries. The reconstruction 
was planned by the archa@ological and research 
laboratory staffs of the Museum and the model was 
constructed by Mr. L. Ward in the workshops of 
Messrs. Arnold Dolmetsch, Ltd., at Haslemere. The 
harp, as can be seen from the two bottom pictures, 
is a small quadrangular instrument, asymmetrically 
designed about the peg-arm and with six strings 
between 11} and 12} ins. long. The general shape 
agrees with harps shown in Saxon manuscripts and 
inscriptions. The resonator was missing and has 
been supplied from illustrations and as a result of 
practical experiment. The willow or poplar pegs 
were too soft for metal strings, and it seems probable 
that gut or horsehair was used. In the recon- 
struction the strings have been tuned to the penta- 
tonic scale and during the exhibition Mrs. Arnold 
Dolmetsch demonstrated its musical range. She said 
it showed a great range of melodic possibilities and, 
as well as providing a background to recited verse, 
could be used for melodies with primitive harmonies. 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Ms uscum. 





‘\) THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE SUTTON HOO “HARP REPLICA. J 
THE RESONATOR AT THE BASE HAS BEEN BUILT IN 
ACCORDANCE Wire _SaaeY ILLUST i 


THE MARP TO WHICH “ BEOWULF MIGHT HAVE BEEN a 
CHANTED : THE BRITISH MUSEUM'S RECONSTRUCTION OF \ 
AINS FOUND IN THE SUTTON HOO BURIAL. \ 
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THE ART OF THE BRITISH FILM DESIGNER 
DISPLAYED AT THE V. AND A. MUSEUM. 
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THE TOWER 
JEWELS : 


OF LONDON FROM AN 
A DESIGN FOR 


UNUSUAL ANGLE, AND THE THEFT OF THE CROWN 
““COLONEL BLOOD,” BY LAURENCE IRVING. 


A DRAWING BY EDWARD CARRICK FOR A SCENE IN THE NEW FILM OF H. DE VERE 
STACPOOLE’S “‘ THE BLUE LAGOON,’’ NOW BEING MADE IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS, 








VERSION OF THE SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 
BEING FILMED AT PINEWOOD. 


A SKETCH BY ROY OXLEY FOR THE FILM 
“LONDON BELONGS TO ME,” NOW 


A PERIOD ROOM FOR “CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE,” DESIGNED BY MICHAEL RELPH, 
THE PRODUCTION DESIGNER AT EALING STUDIOS AND ALSO AN ASSOCIATE PRODUCER. 


— 
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THE DESIGN FOR A FILM SET BY CEDRIC DAWE, DEPICTING WITH GREAT DECORATIVE FEELING 
THE INTERIOR OF A GENERAL STORE. 


A WATER-COLOUR BY DOUGLAS DANIELS FOR “MY BROTHER JONATHAN.” 
THE FILM DESIGNER MUST BE BOTH BOOK ILLUSTRATOR AND ARCHITECT. 


The Loan Exhibition of British Film Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum, which Miss 
Anna Neagle arranged to open on February 27, is the first occasion on which examples 
of the work of representative designers for films in this country have been brought 
together, and is the first display of film work to be held in one of the great National 
Galleries. The present Exhibition has been organised through the recently formed 
Society of British Film Art Directors and Designers. The artist who designs for the 
screen has to be part book illustrator and part architect. As an illustrator he produces 
drawings designed to express the emotional content and atmosphere of the film, as a 
guide to all those who are making it. Since, however, the finished picture may be 


| 


regarded as illustrations in motion, the designer must later introduce the third dimension, 
which calls for architectural planning. The drawings on view are thus the first stages of 
the process which ends as the visual impression received from the cinema screen, creating 
atmosphere, illusion and background for the story. Under the guidance of the Art 
Director these sketches must be translated into film settings, and to achieve this many 
devices and tricks are used. Models of sets in three dimensions are on view and demon- 
strations of devices used to obtain the impression of grandeur and so forth are being given. 
The designs on view include a sketch by Walter Reimaun for “ The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari"’ 
made in 1918 and the first picture with décor which departed from realism. 
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= WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


HADROSAURUS—A DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR. 

HE Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia announced a few days ago that 

the remains of a Dinosaur had just been discovered at Sewell, New Jersey, some 

fifteen miles east of Philadelphia. The work of excavation in a green-sand pit still continues, 

but already more than 250 bones, or pieces of bone, have been discovered, including the 

two thigh bones (femora), pieces of the backbone (vertebrz), and parts of the hip-girdle 

(pelvis). The skull is still missing. These parts make the identity of the dinosaur quite 
certain ; it was a Duck-billed Dinosaur, Hadrosaurus. 

The dinosaurs were reptiles usually of*large and sometimes of gigantic size. Some 
were carnivores, others herbivores. Certain forms used their well-developed hind-legs 
for progression ; they were bipedal and maintained their balance partly by means of‘ the 
strong tail. The fore-limbs in such forms were usually short and adapted for holding their 
prey or vegetable food. 

Among these bipedal forms two herbivores are of great importance—one is Iguanodon, 
whose remains were the first dinosaur bones ever to be recognised, found in 1822 in Sussex : 
the other is Hadrosaurus (or Trachodon), the first dinosaur to be discovere® in America. 
The two are similar in structure—their most obvious differences being in the front of the 
snout and in the structure of the hand. The 
familiar English Iguanodon had no teeth in 
front of the jaws but, instead, a hard, horny, 
bird-like beak that was used for snipping off 
vegetation. The hand had five fingers, the 
thumb being like a spike, presumably for 
prizing off branches of shrubs and trees. 

The American form had no front teeth 
cither, and the front of the mouth was developed 
as a duck-like beak, with the nostrils placed, 
as in the ducks, up on the face behind the 
bill. The hands had only four fingers, for the 
thumb had been lost in the course of specialisa- 
tion, and there is evidence that a web of skin 
connected the fingers. The stout three-toed 
feet were probably also webbed. The signifi- 
cance of these features is obvious. 

The first dinosaur in America was found 
in October 1858 at Haddonfield, Camden 
County, New Jersey, only 10 miles from this 
latest discovery, and a little to the east, across 
the River Delaware, from Philadelphia, in whose 
Academy of Sciences it was described by the 
famous Professor Joseph Leidy, M.D., who 
gave it the name of Hadrosaurus, or “ stout 
reptile." Two years earlier Professor Leidy 
had already described some teeth, from a 
Western State, that belonged to a similar kind 
of animal that he called Trachodon (‘* rough 
tooth’’), and it has been generally assumed 
since then that the two animals were closely 
similar, if not identical, 

In 1908, in Wyoming, a famous collector, 
Mr. C. H. Sternberg, discovered a specimen of 
Trachodon that had_ considerable, though 
fossilized, traces of the skin. This has become 
known as the “ Dinosaur Mummy,” and it gives an important 
clue as to the nature and colour-pattern of the skin. 

In addition, a large number of forms of this family of 
dinosaur have been found not only in the United States, both 
east and west, but also in England, Hungary, China and Siberia. 

From this mass of material of all kinds, skin impression, 
bones and teeth, the comparative anatomist can construct a 
picture that conveys vividly, at least to him, the appearance 
and habits, the food and habitat, of this long-extinct reptile. 

Hadrosaurus (or Trachodon) was about 25 ft. long, from 
the bill to the end of the tail. The duck-billed head was borne 
at right-angles on a stout but comparatively short neck that 
led to a barrel-shaped body. The short and feeble fore-limbs 
were in contrast to the strong legs that were nearly six times 
the bulk of the arms. The feet were three-toed, the toes having 
little hoofs, and perhaps a web connected these toes. In 
standing or sitting, the long, laterally-compressed tail supplied 
the third leg of the tripod. This tail was clearly of importance 
as a balancing organ, for its tendons, especially towards the 
pelvis, were ossified to provide a more rigid support. 

The implications of these features are clear. The Dinosaur 
was suited for walking on the ground; it could probably run 
on its digitigrade feet with some speed, the tail in this case 
being extended behind as a counter-balance to the body. 
But webbed hands and feet and the laterally-compressed tail, 
though no hindrance to land movement, would be of advantage 
in the water. Clearly Hadrosaurus left the land and ruzzled 
around in the river and estuarine waters in its lifelong search 
for vegetable food. The duck-bill was an adaptation for this 
as it is in the modern ducks. 

What was this food? Here the teeth are the expert 
witnesses—and what a unique story they tell. The teeth are 
small and compressed from back to front, but they are in 
closely-arranged rows, forming a mosaic or crazy-paving of teeth 
on the wearing surface. Some forms have as many as forty- 
five to sixty vertical rows, each with ten to fourteen successional 
teeth, in each half of the jaw. That is to say, there was. a dental reserve battery of 
some three thousand teeth. The grinding tooth surfaces can be likened to slowly 
moving esgalators that were constantly discarding the old teeth and bringing up the 
new, This was not only a demonstration of dental complexity, but a tribute to the 
harshness of the highly silicious horsetail rushes upon which the dinosaur fed. 

Hadrosaurus had a duck bill, but otherwise an ordinary head for a dinosaur, 
though it may be mentioned that the eyes had a ring of long sclerotic plates that served 
not only for protection but also to assist in the movement of the focusing muscles. Many 
closely related forms had, however, quite remarkable, sometimes fantastic, modifications 
of the top of the head. Corythosawrus, for example, had a great bony cock’s comb, although 
otherwise it was quite Hadrosaur-like in its body. Others had horns and even great 
spikes, several feet long, that stretched out behind the head. The unique feature of all 
these long outgrowths is that they were hollow and formed from the extension of the 
nasal bones. It is clear that they were some modification associated with the aquatic 
life, that they provided an air supply for these primitive dinosaurian diving-bells, that 
helped these strange creatures in their instinctive task of feeding. 

Grotesque animals of the shallow waters and the foreshore, cold-blooded egg-layers, 
with tuberculated lizard-like skins, they were amongst the most curiously adapted and 
the last of the dinosaurs. They lived during the days of the Upper Cretaceous when the 
chalk deposits of the white cliffs of Dover were being laid down. The world was changing 
in geography and in climate. Dinosaurs, too, knew of food shortages, and 65,000,000 
years ago Hadrosawrus and the others died out, leaving their bones as relies of a far-off scene 
which none the less can be fairly accurately reconstructed.—W. E. Swinton, D.Sc. 
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A PLASTER CAST OF AN ACTUAL SKIN IMPRESSION OF A SPECIMEN OF Trachodon Annectens, TAKEN 

DISCOVERED IN WYOMING IN 1908. 

article on this page, Dr. Swinton, writing on the recent discovery of the 

jo of a Duck-billed Dinosaur in the United States, refers to an earlier discovery when a speci 

of Trachodon (or Hadrosaurus) was found in Wyoming which had 

Examination of the mould has shown that there is no evidence of scutes or bony armour, 

but there are numerous tubercules which may indicate a colour pattern since the larger tubercles are 
concentrated on the back and other portions more exposed to the sun. 





Corythosaurus, 

WHICH HAD A GREAT BONY COCK’S COMB, 

THIS SPECIES WERE IN THE FRONT OF THE SNOUT.—(FROM A 
MODEL BY DR. C. W. GILMORE.) 


Photographs by Maurice G. Sawyers. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HETHER history ‘should or should not be retailed in the guise of fiction is no doubt 
a matter of taste. I myself prefer it undisguised, but if others want it to look like 
fiction, and if the writer can be trusted, why lay down laws? I am referring not to the 
historical novel, but to the “ slice of history,”’ such as ‘‘ Power Instead,’’ by Marjorie Coryn 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; gs. 6d.). - Obviously this writer can be trusted quite a long way. 
She has a corner in Bonapartes, has made a thorough study of them all and invents no more 
than the form requires. And in this case she has isolated a single dramatic mpment in her 
demigod’s career: his return from Egypt and overthrow of the Directory. One is not 
confused by the abundance of material, and there is even a love-interest, so to call it— 
Napoleon’s reconciliation with his frail wife. 
In a way, what she presents is an animated and informative puppet-show. The men 
of the Directory reveal their baseness in contrasted and simple pantomime. Fouché, the 
Minister of Police, is defined by his running colds and the things he wipes his nose on. He 
is the sewer-rat. Talleyrand, the ermine—that other rodent—has a line in old-régime, 
evasive blandness. Sieyés, the constitution-maker, is a gloomy and startled horse ; Barras 
is supercilious and impudent, Gohier a fat old fool, and so on—one can read them at a glance. 
They enter one by one, give themselves away 
in lively, expressive scenes and set the stage for 
the Deliverer. Then Bonaparte arrives, escorted 
by his own puppets; his brother Joseph, the 
pompous head of the family, and Lucien, the 
envious doctrinaire. But is he himself, at least, 
flesh and blood? Well, there are no obvious 
trappings of divinity; he is meagre, sulky, 
ill-tempered and badly dressed. . And he is ina 
state about his wife, who has been unfaithful, 

’ But these symptoms of the human being are 
rather deceptive. They do not build up a 
personality ; they are the unique, and somehow 
venerable traits of the puppet Genius—the 
cleanser of Augean stables, the lofty patriot 
and saviour of France. 

That is what J mean by saying the writer 
inspires confidence, but only up to a point. 
What her people do, and to a great extent 
what they say on subjects of impo?tance, is 
clearly a faithful record. But how about what 
they are? Without the chapter and verse 
which in a narrative of this type cannot be 
given, it is almost impossible to leave off wonder- 
ing, and that is why the -type itself remains 
a little unsatisfactory. Still, this is an unusually 
honest specimen, and very good entertainment. 

Perhaps this week the demon of doubt has 
run away with me, for “ The Blue Nigger,’’ by 
Robert Payne (Grey Walls Press ; 8s, 6d.), also 
gave me a queer sense of unreality. Of course, 
the situation is different ; these are short stories, 
and a literal faith is not required. Yet neither, 
surely, is bewilderment the correct reaction. 
The title-story, which is very queer indeed, 
may tune one up wrong. A lifeboat full of 

corpses, with a mad priest, and a tough Spanish lovely, and her 
despised husband, and the tough young mate who wants her 
and describes the scene—these are baffling and nightmarish, 
before the nightmare has even started. It starts with a scream 
rising from the dark water, and a huge, black, furry hand 
catching at the gunwale—no, not a monster of the deep; a 
“buck nigger,” with a face “ the colour of a slice of salmon.” 
He is a kind of black god. And when a real monster of the 
deep, something like an octopus, drifts towards them, he 
insists on gathering it in his arms. 

After that the toughness does not reappear—it was the 
mate’s entirely—but the super-human is constant. Next we have 
a desérted Chinese temple and two young chair-coolies, beautiful 
as young gods. They are brothers, all in all to one another, 
and they fleet the time carelessly, as in the golden world. Until 
they fall in love, both with the same girl. This does not really 
estrange them, but she cannot marry both, so they fight a duel 
for her. Then, in the Tibetan wilds, we meet another young god 
—a nomad boy, outcast and enslaved, and suddenly revealed to 
the multitude on a golden throne. This is followed by a Chinese 
war anecdote, and even here the general’s servant looks like a 
young god. Last comes a descent to earth, with two small 
Americans going to see a conjurer. This, though no pedestrian 
affair, is more convincing ; the children give it reality. 

It is hard to say just why, in a given case, imagination 
boggles. These tales are original and striking, and in ‘“* The 
Temple” especially, with its knowledge and love of China, 
there is a peculiar beauty. Yet I could never quite accept 
them as experience, even fictitious experience; they seemed 
to hang in the air. 

After so much doubt, there is relief in hard-and-fast 
incredulity. ‘“‘The Swan Sang Once,’’ by Marjorie Carleton 
(Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.), has an excellent suspense theme, 
a deadly, hidden feud between man and wife. Before Tay 
Harrison and Iris have crossed the threshold of their New 
England home, we are informed that each intends, the other’s 
death. They met in Lisbon after the war, and married on a few days’ acquaintance. 
What, then, can they have against each other? It soon comes out that the green-eyed 
Iris is, in fact, “‘ Yokohama Lily,” who sang—and did much worse—for the Japanese ; 
but there is no proof as yet, and Tay has married her on purpose to hunt her down, One 
special song would be enough, hence the music-room, which Tay “ discovers "’ with pleased 
surprise. His neighbours and old friends, the Littlefields, are soon involved in this drama. 
For Karen loves him, and Karen’s lame brother worships Iris, and they all go off on a trip 
to Canada, where Tay shows his hand. The result is not what he intended, but it brings 
about the catastrophe. 

Design and style, here, are more pretentious than in the ordinary crime novel, and 
the effect would be distinguished as well as thrilling, if—if one could believe in Tay’s 
marriage; on which it all depends. But then, one can’t. His line of vengeance is disastrous 
and idiotic, but it is also incredible. 

“* Another Woman's House,’’ by M. G. Eberhart (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), inspires just faith 
enough for the occasion, Myra loves Richard Thorne, whose lovely wife has been con- 
victed of murder and sentenced to life imprisonment. Myra is living with his aunt, therefore 
in his house—or Alice’s house ; and her resolve to tear herself away precipitates a love-scene. 
In the midst of it, Alice returns home ; the chief witness against her has admitted perjury, 
and she has been pardoned. Which reopens, not merely the debate between love and duty, 
but the murder case as well, with agitating effect. Of course, the author specialises in 
frightened women—and her terrors have been inclined to run riot, This time she keeps 
them within bounds, and far exceeds her own recent level of concentration and real 
suspense, K. Jonn. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF | 
A DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR IN THE U.S. | 
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FOSSIL REMAINS OF A GIANT REPTILE WHICH BROWSED ON THE RUSHES IN THE RIVERS OF 
NEW JERSEY SIXTY MILLION YEARS AGO: RECENTLY DISCOVERED BONES OF THE DUCK- 
BILLED DINOSAUR; (ABOVE) A THIGH-BONE, AND (RIGHT) PIECES OF THE BACKBONE. 
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N February 8 the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia announced that the fossil bones of a dinosaur 
discovered near Sewell, New Jersey, fifteen miles from Philadelphia. The fossil remains have been idei 
Dr. Edwin H. Colbert, Associate Curator of Geology and Paleontology, as being those of a Hadrosaurus (or Trach_—.+), we 
Duck-billed Dinosaur that lived sixty million years ago. Exactly ninety years ago the Academy of Natural Sciences dis- 
covered near Haddonfield, N.J., the first dinosaur skeleton to be found in the United States. These remains were studied 
by Dr. Joseph Leidy, the great anatomist and paleontologist, who named the dinosaur Hadrosaurus (stout lizard). Its full 
scientific name is Hadrosaurus foulkii Leidy; the name of foulkit was given by Dr. Leidy, one-time president of the academy, 
in honour of William Parker Foulke, of Philadelphia, member of the Academy, who discovered the original Hadrosaurus 
in 1858. The new Duck-billed Dinosaur was excavated by Academy staff men under the direction of Dr. Horace G. Richards 
in a sand-pit belonging to the manufacturers of water-treating plants, and the fossil remains have been presented to the 
Academy by the president of the company. The find consists of more than 250 miscellaneous bones, including the two femora, 
or upper leg-bones,-parts of the pelvis, various vertebra, and parts of the ribs. No skull was found, but the search 
continues. On the facing -page Dr. W. E. Swinton, author of “ The Dinosaurs "’ (1934), describes these giant reptiles in ‘‘ The 
World of Science” article and refers to what is perhaps the most famous specimen of Hadrosaurus (or Trachodon) known. \ 
It was discovered in Wyoming in 1908 and was remarkable in that the skin had left a beautifully preserved impression ) 
in a mould of sand and clay which enabled every detail to be minutely studied. The mould has provided a great deal 
of information about the appearance of this dinosaur for there was no evidence of scutes (shield-like plates or scales) or 
bony armour, but there were indications that the back of the reptile was of a dark coiour and the may light. , 





























\ A RESTORATION IN PLASTER OF HADROSAURUS THE DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR. FOSSILISED REMAINS OF 
THIS 25-FT..LONG REPTILE WERE FIRST DISCOVERED IN THE UNITED STATES NINETY YEARS AGO. 














EXAMINING A GIGANTIC BONE iv SITU AT SEWELL, NEW JERSEY: 
DR. H. G. RICHARDS (KNEELING) IN THE SAND-PIT WHERE THE FOSSILISED 
REMAINS OF A DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR HAVE BEEN FOUND. 


Continued. 

The skin formed a broad paddle-like extension at the end of the fore-limb, 
with a web between the fingers. A photograph of a plaster cast of a section 
of this skin impression appears on the facing page. From this and other mum- 
mified remains scientists have been able to build up a picture of Hadrosaurus 














and its way of life. The strong, narrow tail and the webbed feet indicate that 





it spent its time in or near water, and the broad duck-billed jaws lead one to WHERE THE SEARCH FOR THE SKULL OF MADROSAURUS, STILL CONTINUES: THE DIGGING PARTY 
assume that it was a vegetarian, living on the rushes and other water plants FROM THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA ON THE SITE OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
in the rivers and estuaries. In “ The Dinosaurs,” Dr. Swinton suggests that = piwosauR REMAINS EXACTLY NINETY YEARS AFTER THE DISCOVERY OF THE FIRST DINOSAUR IN THE U.S. 
the “‘ Mummy dinosaur" probably died in a position where the carcase was 

left undisturbed by other animals or by water. As the sun dried up the muscles, the correct scientific name of this particular form. The Triassic rocks of Pennsylvania 
the skin became hard and leathery, and was drawn upon the bones. If the carcase and New Jersey have also yielded remains of other reptiles. The Academy discovered 
was lying in the dry bed of a stream a sudden flow of water would carry the in @ quarry near Gwynned the jaws of a Photosaur (a crocodile-like reptile) and 
specimen away and perhaps cover it with a coating of fine sand and clay, thus near by was found the i plete skeleton of a reptile of .his period, about 7 ins. long, 
forming a perfect mould of the surface of the skin before the action of moisture which has been named Gwynnedosaurus erici. Dinosaur remains have been found 
eventually dissolved that skin away. The Academy of Natural Sciences’ latest dis- extensively in the western United States and many dinosaur tracks have been discovered 


covery may clear up the doubt as to whether Hadrosaurus or Trachodon should be in the east as well as a few fragments of skeletons. 
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HADROSAURUS—A DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR. 
HE Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia announced a few days ago that 
the remains of a Dinosaur had just been discovered at Sewell, New Jersey, some 
fifteen miles east of Philadelphia. The work of excavation in a green-sand pit still continues, 
but already more than 250 bones, or pieces of bone, have been discovered, including the 
two thigh bones (femora), pieces of the backbone (vertebre), and parts of the hip-girdle 
(pelvis). The skull is still missing. These parts make the identity of the dinosaur quite 
certain ; it was a Duek-billed Dinosaur, Hadrosaurus. 

The dinosaurs were reptiles usually of*large and sometimes of gigantic size. Some 
were carnivores, others herbivores. Certain forms used their well-developed hind-legs 
for progression ; they were bipedal and maintained their balance partly by means of‘the 
strong tail. The fore-limbs in such forms were usually short and adapted for holding their 
prey or vegetable food. 

Among these bipeda! forms two herbivores are of great importance—one is Iguanodon, 
whose remains were the first dinosaur bones ever to be recognised, found in 1822 in Sussex : 
the other is Hadrosaurus (or Trachodon), the first dinosaur to be discovere® in America. 
The two are similar in structure—their most obvious differences being in the front of the 
snout and in the structure of the hand., The 
familiar English Iguanodon had no teeth in 
front of the jaws but, instead, a hard, horny, 
bird-like beak that was used for snipping off 
vegetation. The hand had five fingers, the 
thumb being like a spike, presumably for 
prizing off branches of shrubs and trees. 

The American form had no front teeth 
cither, and the front of the mouth was developed 
as a duck-like beak, with the nostrils placed, 
as in the ducks, up on the face behind the 
bill. The hands had only four fingers, for the 
thumb had been lost in the course of specialisa- 
tion, and there is evidence that a web of skin 
connected the fingers. The stout three-toed 
feet were probably also webbed. The signifi- 
cance of these features is obvious. 

The first dinosaur in America was found 
in October 1858 at Haddonfield, Camden 
County, New Jersey, only 1o miles from this 
latest discovery, and a little to the east, across 
the River Delaware, from Philadelphia, in whose 
Academy of Sciences it was described by the 
famous Professor Joseph Leidy, M.D., who-™ 
gave it the name. of Hadrosaurus, or “ stout 
reptile.” Two years earlier Professor Leidy 
had already described some teeth, from a 
Western State, that belonged to a similar kind 
of animal that he called Trachodon (‘‘ rough 
tooth’’), and it has been generally assumed 
since then that the two animals were closely 
similar, if not identical, 

In 1908, in Wyoming, a famous collector, 
Mr. C. H. Sternberg, discovered a specimen of 
Trachodon that had _ considerable, though 
fossilized, traces of the skin. This has become 
known as the “ Dinosaur Mummy,” and it gives an important 
clue as to the nature and colour-pattern of the skin. é 

In addition, a large number of forms of this family of 
dinosaur have been found not only in the United States, both 
east and west, but also in England, Hungary, China and Siberia. 

From this mass of material of all kinds, skin impression, 
bones and teeth, the comparative anatomist can construct a 
picture that conveys vividly, at least to him, the appearance 
and habits, the food and habitat, of this long-extinct reptile. 

Hadrosaurus (or Trachodon) was about 25 ft. long, from 
the bill to the end of the tail. The duck-billed head was borne 
at right-angles on a stout but comparatively short neck that 
led to a barrel-shaped body. The short and feeble fore-limbs 
were in contrast to the strong legs that were nearly six times 
the bulk of the arms. The feet were three-toed, the toes having 
little hoofs, and perhaps a web connected these toes. In 
standing or sitting, the long, laterally-compressed tail supplied 
the third leg of the tripod. This tail was clearly of importance 
as a balancing organ, for its tendons, especially towards the 
pelvis, were ossified to provide a more rigid support. 

The implications of these features are clear. The Dinosaur 
was suited for walking on the ground; it could probably run 
on its digitigrade feet with some speed, the tail in this case 
being extended behind as a counter-balance to the body. 
But webbed hands and feet and the laterally-compressed tail, 
though no hindrance to land movement, would be of advantage 
in the water. Clearly Hadrosaurus left the land and ruzzled 
around in the river and estuarine waters in its lifelong search 
for vegetable food. The duck-bill was an adaptation for this 
as it is in the modern ducks. 

What was this food? 
witnesses—and what a unique story they tell. The teeth are 
small and compressed from back to front, but they are in 
closely-arranged rows, forming a mosaic or crazy-paving of teeth 
on the wearing surface, Some forms have as many as forty- 
five to sixty vertical rows, each with ten to fourteen successional 
teeth, in each half of the jaw. That is to say, there was. a dental reserve battery of 
some three thousand teeth. The grinding tooth surfaces can be likened to slowly 
moving esgalators that were constantly discarding the old teeth and bringing up the 
new, This was not only a demonstration of dental complexity, but a tribute to the 
harshness of the highly silicious horsetail rushes upon which the dinosaur fed. 

Hadrosaurus hada duck bill, but otherwise an ordinary head for a dinosaur, 
though it may be mentioned that the eyes had a ring of long sclerotic plates that served 
not only for protection but also to assist in the movement of the focusing muscles. Many 
closely related forms had, however, quite remarkable, sometimes fantastic, modifications 
of the top of the head, Corythosaurus, for example, had a great bony cock’s comb, although 
otherwise it was quite Hadrosaur-like in its body. Others had horns and even great 
spikes, several feet long, that stretched out behind the head. The unique feature of all 
these long outgrowths is that they were hollow and formed from the extension of the 
nasal bones. It is clear that they were some modification associated with the aquatic 
life, that they provided an air supply for these primitive dinosaurian diving-bells, that 
helped these strange creatures in their instinctive task of feeding. 

Grotesque animals of the shallow waters and the foreshore, cold-blooded egg-layers, 
with tuberculated lizard-like skins, they were amongst the most curiously adapted and 
the last of the dinosaurs. They lived during the days of the Upper Cretaceous when the 
chalk deposits of the white cliffs of Dover were being laid down. The world was changing 
in geography and in climate. Dinosaurs, too, knew of food shortages, and 65,000,000 
years ago Hadrosaurws and the others died out, leaving their bones as relies of a far-off scene 
which none the less can be fairly accurately reconstructed.-W. E. Swinton, D.Sc. 
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A PLASTER CAST OF AN ACTUAL SKIN IMPRESSION OF A SPECIMEN OF Trachodon Annectens, TAKEN 
DISCOVERED IN WYOMING IN 1908. 

article on this page, Dr. Swinton, writing on the recent discovery of the 
i of a Duck-billed Dinosaur in ee. United States, refers of an earlier discovery when a species 
n Wyoming which 
Examination of the mould has shown that there is An evidence of scutes or bony armour, 
but there are numerous tubercules which may indicate a colour pattern since the larger tubercles are 

concentrated on the back and other portions more exposed to the sun. 
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sia Fon AN 
NY NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
: as ee oe = 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HETHER history ‘should or should not be retailed in the guise of fiction is no doubt 
a matter of taste. I myself prefer it undisguised, but if others want it to look like 
fiction, and if the writer can be trusted, why lay down laws? I am referring not to the 
historical novel, but to the “ slice of history,’”’ such as ‘‘ Power Instead,’’ by Marjorie Coryn 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; gs. 6d.). - Obviously this writer can be trusted quite a long way. 
She has a corner in Bonapartes, has made a thorough study of them all and invents no more 
than the form requires. And in this case she has isolated a single dramatic mpment in her 
demigod’s career: his return from Egypt and overthrow of the Directory. One is not 
confused by the abundance of material, and there is even a love-interest, so to call it— 
Napoleon’s reconciliation with his frail wife. 

In a way, what she presents is an animated and informative puppet-show. The men 
of the Directory reveal their baseness in contrasted and simple pantomime. Fouché, the 
Minister of Police, is defined by his running colds and the things he wipes his nose on. He 
is the sewer-rat. Talleyrand, the ermine—that other rodent—has a line in old-régime, 
evasive blandness. Sieyés, the constitution-maker, is a gloomy and startled horse ; Barras 
is supercilious and impudent, Gohier a fat old fool, and so on—one can read them at a glance. 
They enter one by one, give themselves away 
in lively, expressive scenes and set the stage for 
the Deliverer. Then Bonaparte arrives, escorted 
by his own puppets; his brother Joseph, the 
pompous head of the family, and Lucien, the 
envious doctrinaire. But is he himself, at least, 
flesh and blood? Well, there are no obvious 
trappings of divinity; he is meagre, sulky, 
ill-tempered and badly dressed. . And he is ina 
state about his wife, who has been unfaithful, 
But these symptoms of the human being are 
rather deceptive. They do not build up a 
personality ; they are the unique, and somehow 
venerable traits of the puppet Genius—the’ 
cleanser of Augean stables, the lofty patriot 
and saviour of France. 

That is what J] mean by saying the writer 
inspires confidence, but only up to a point. 
What her people do, and to a great extent 
what they say on subjects of importance, is 
clearly a faithful record. But how about what 
they are? Without the chapter and verse 
which in a narrative of this type cannot be 
given, it is almost impossible to leave off wonder- 
ing, and that is why the -type itself remains 
a little unsatisfactory. Still, this is an unusually 
honest specimen, and very good entertainment. 

Perhaps this week the demon of doubt has 
run away with me, for “ The Blue Nigger,’’ by 
Robert Payne (Grey Walls Press ; 8s, 6d.), also 
gave me a queer sense of unreality. Of course, 
the situation is different ; these are short stories, 
and a literal faith is not required. Yet neither, 
surely, is bewilderment the correct reaction. 
The title-story, which is very queer indeed, 
may tune one up wrong. A lifeboat full of 

. corpses, with a mad priest, and a tough Spanish lovely, and her 
ae despised husband, and the tough young mate who wants her 
if and describes the scene—these are baffling and nightmarish, 
before the nightmare has even started. It starts with a scream 
rising from the dark water, and a huge, black, furry hand 
catching at the gunwale—no, not a monster of the deep; a 
“buck nigger," with a face ‘‘ the colour of a slice of salmon.” 
He is a kind of black god. And when a real monster of the 
deep, something like an octopus, drifts towards them, he 
insists on gathering it in his arms. 

After that the toughness does not reappear—it was the 
mate’s entirely—but the super-human is constant. Next we have 
a desérted Chinese temple and two young chair-coolies, beautiful 
as young gods. They are brothers, all in all to one another, 
and they fleet the time carelessly, as in the golden world. Until 
they fall in love, both with the same girl. This does not really 
estrange them, but she cannot marry both, so they fight a duel 
for her. Then, in the Tibetan wilds, we meet another young god 
—a nomad boy, outcast and enslaved, and suddenly revealed to 
the multitude on a golden throne. This is followed by a Chinese 
war anecdote, and even here the general’s servant looks like a 
young god. Last comes a descent to earth, with two small 
Americans going to see a conjurer. This, though no pedestrian 
affair, is more convincing ; the children give it reality. 

It is hard to say just why, in a given case, i tion 
boggles. These tales are original and striking, and in ‘“‘ The 
Temple” especially, with its knowledge and love of China, 
there is a peculiar beauty. Yet I could never quite accept 
them as experience, even fictitious experience; they seemed 
to hang in the air. 

After so much doubt, there is relief in hard-and-fast 
incredulity. ‘‘ The Swan Sang Once,’’ by Marjorie Carleton 
(Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.), has an excellent suspense theme, 
a deadly, hidden feud between man and wife. Before Tay 
Harrison and Iris have crossed the threshold of their New 
England home, we are informed that each intends, the other’s 
death. They met in Lisbon after the war, and married on a few days’ acquaintance. 
What, then, can they have against each other? It soon comes out that the green-eyed 
Iris is, in fact, “‘ Yokohama Lily,” who sang—and did much worse—for the Japanese ; 
but there is no proof as yet, and Tay has married her on purpose to hunt her down. One 
special song would be enough, hence the music-room, which Tay “ discovers " with pleased 
surprise. His neighbours and old friends, the Littlefields, are soon involved in this drama. 
For Karen loves him, and Karen's lame brother worships Iris, and they all go off on a trip 
to Canada, where Tay shows his hand. The result is not what he intended, but it brings 
about the catastrophe. 

Design and style, here, are more pretentious than in the ordinary crime novel, and 
the effect would be distinguished as well as thriiling, if—if one could believe in Tay’s 
marriage; on which it all depends. But then, one can’t. His line of vengeance is disastrous 
and idiotic, but it is also incredible. 

“ Another Woman's House,’’ by M. G. Eberhart (Collins ; 8s, 6d.), inspires just faith 
enough for the occasion, Myra loves Richard Thorne, whose lovely wife has been con- 
victed of murder and sentenced to life imprisonment. Myra is living with his aunt, therefore 
in his house—or Alice’s house ; and her resolve to tear herself away precipitates a love-scene. 
In the midst of it, Alice returns home ; the chief witness against her has admitted perjury, 
and she has been pardoned. Which reopens, not merely the debate between love and duty, 
but the murder case as well, with agitating effect. Of course, the author specialises in 
frightened women—and her terrors have been inclined to run riot. This time she keeps 
them within bounds, and far exceeds her own recent level of a and real 
suspense, . Joun. 














‘able, though fossilized, traces 


A DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR 

THE NOSTRILS IN 

THIS SPECIES WERE IN THE FRONT OF THE SNOUT.-—(FROM A 
MODEL BY DR. C. W. GILMORE.) 


Photographs by Maurice G. Sawyers. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF 
A DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR IN THE USS. 
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FOSSIL REMAINS OF A GIANT REPTILE WHICH BROWSED ON THE RUSHES IN THE RIVERS OF 
NEW JERSEY SIXTY MILLION YEARS AGO: RECENTLY DISCOVERED BONES OF THE DUCK- 
BILLED DINOSAUR; (ABOVE) A THIGH-BONE, AND (RIGHT) PIECES OF THE BACKBONE. 
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N February 8 the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia announced that the fossil bones of a dinosaur had been 
discovered near Sewell, New Jersey, fifteen miles from Philadelphia. The fossil remains have been identified by 
Dr. Edwin H. Colbert, Associate Curator of Geology and Palzontology, as being those of a Hadrosaurus (or Trachodon), the 
Duck-billed Dinosaur that lived sixty million years ago. Exactly ninety years ago the Academy of Natural Sciences dis- 
covered near Haddonfield, N.J., the first dinosaur skeleton to be found in the United States. These remains were studied 
by Dr. Joseph Leidy, the great anatomist and paleontologist, who named the dinosaur Hadrosaurus (stout lizard). Its full 
scientific name is Hadrosaurus foulktt Leidy; the name of foulkii was given by Dr. Leidy, one-time president of the academy, 
in honour of William Parker Foulke, of Philadelphia, member of the Academy, who discovered the original Hadrosaurus 
in 1858. The new Duck-billed Dinosaur was excavated by Academy staff men under the direction of Dr. Horace G. Richards 
in a sand-pit belonging to the manufacturers of water-treating plants, and the fossil remains have been presented to the 
Academy by the president of the company. The find consists of more than 250 miscellaneous bones, including the two femora, 
or upper leg-bones,-parts of the pelvis, various vertebrm, and parts of the ribs. No ‘skull was found, but the search 
continues. On the facing page Dr. W. E. Swinton, author of “ The Dinosaurs” (1934), describes these giant reptiles in ‘“‘ The 
World of Science" article and refers to what is perhaps the most famous specimen of Hadrosaurus (or Trachodon) known. \ 
It was discovered in Wyoming in 1908 and was remarkable in that the skin had left a beautifully preserved impression 
in a mould of sand and clay which enabled every detail to be minutely studied. The mould has provided a great deal 
of information about the appearance of this dinosaur for there was no evidence of scutes (shield-like plates or scales) or . 
bony armour, but there were indications that the back of the reptile was of a dark colour and the mo yoy F 






























FOSSILISED REMAINS OF 
THIS 25-FT.-LONG REPTILE WERE FIRST DISCOVERED IN THE UNITED STATES NINETY YEARS AGO. 


A RESTORATION IN PLASTER OF HADROSAURUS THE DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR. 

















EXAMINING A GIGANTIC BONE ia 4170 AT SEWELL, NEW JERSEY: 
DR. H. G. RICHARDS (KNEELING) IN THE SAND-PIT WHERE THE FOSSILISED 
REMAINS OF A DUCK-BILLED DINOSAUR HAVE BEEN FOUND. 


Continued. 

The sain formed a broad paddle-like extension at the end of the fore-limb, 
with a web between the fingers. A photograph of a plaster cast of a section 
of this skin imp app on the facing page. From this and other mum- 
mified remains scientists have been able to build up a picture of Hadrosaurus 

















and its way of life. The strong, narrow tail and the webbed feet indicate that 
it spent its time in or near water, and the broad duck-billed jaws lead one to 
assume that it was a vegetarian, living on the rushes and other water plants 
in the rivers and estuaries.. In ‘ The Dinosaurs," Dr. Swinton suggests that 
the “‘ Mummy dinosaur" probably died in a position where the carcase was 
left undisturbed by other animals or by water. As the sun dried up the muscles, 
the skin became hard and leathery, and was drawn upon the bones. If the carcase 


WHERE THE SEARCH FOR THE SKULL OF HADROSAURUS, STILL CONTINUES: THE DIGGING PARTY 
FROM THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA ON THE SITE OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
DINOSAUR REMAINS EXACTLY NINETY YEARS AFTER THE DISCOVERY OF THE FIRST DINOSAUR IN THE U.S. 


the correct scientific name of this particular form. The Triassic rocks of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey have also yielded remains of other reptiles. The Academy discovered 


was lying in the dry bed of a stream a sudden flow of water would carry the 
specimen away and perhaps cover it with a coating of fine sand and clay, thus 
forming a perfect mould of the surface of the skin before the action of moisture 
eventually dissolved that skin away. The Academy of Natural Sciences’ latest dis- 
covery may clear up the doubt as to whether Hadrosaurus or Trachodon should be 


in a quarry near Gwynned the jaws of a Photosawr (a crocodile-like reptile) and 
near by was found the incomplete skeleton of a reptile of .his period, about 7 ins. long, 
which has been named evict. Dinosaur remains have been found 
extensively in the western United States and many dinosaur tracks have been discovered 
in the east as well as a few fragments of skeletons. 
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CHINESE CERAMIC, BRONZE AND JADE MASTERPIECES, 
FROM A GREBAT BBQUEST TO THE CITY OF BRISTOL. 
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cer : \ (Trop, LEFT) GILT BRONZE DRAGON WITH HEAVY TAIL, MANE AND parame: masence penennpienca 
TUFTS. SIX DYNASTIES PERIOD, FIFTH OR SIXTH CENTURY. : 
LENGTH, 5$ INS. (TOP, RIGHT) MODEL OF A SADDLED HORSE. 
UNGLAZED POTTERY. T’ANG DYNASTY (618 A.D.-906). HEIGHT, 16 INS, 
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FIGURE OF A SEATED BEAR. IN OCHRE-COLOURED JADE. 


BRONZE DUCK (ONE OF A PAIR), HAN DYNASTY 
HAN DYNASTY (206 B.C.-220 A.D.). HEIGHT, 2 INS. 


(206 B.C.-220 A.D.). LENGTH, 4% INS, 
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CELADON DISH ‘DECORATED WITH “ DRAGON AND SACRED PEARL.” 
LUNG CHUAN WARE. SUNG DYNASTY (960 A.D.-1279). 
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re ’ EQUESTRIAN FIGURE. DARK GREY STONE-WARE, SIX DYNASTIES PERIOD (220 A.D.-589). HEIGHT, srgLB SUPPORTED BY A TORTOISZ, PALE BLUE 
CARVED FIGURE OF A COURTIER. BLACK one Hy INS, FIGURE OF A WOMAN MOURNER. UNGLAZED POTTERY. T'ANG DYNASTY (618 4.D.-906), aye g’ANG DYNASTY (628 a.p.- . ), mesont 
JADE, PROBABLY LATE HAN DYNASTY (206 B.C.- — gicur, 12} INS, SEATED WOMAN MUSICIAN, UNGLAZED POTTERY. SIX DYNASTIES PERIOD ; -D.-906). , 

220 A.D.), MEIGHT, 6 INS. (220 A.D.-$89). MEIONT, 7§ INS. (LEFT TO RIGHT). 44 INS. A RARE AND IMPORTANT PIECE. 

photographs of a selection of the Chinese works of art from the bequest. The collection 
was formed almost entirely by the late Mr. Ferdinand Schiller, who bequeathed it to his 
younger brother, from whom it has passed to the City of Bristol. Mr. Schiller was a man 
of taste and discrimination who acquired specimens more for their artistic merit than for 
their archwological importance, though he was well versed in the literature of Chinese 


ficent Schiller collection of Chinese ceramics, jades and bronzes, together with 
important paintings, furniture and rugs, was bequeathed to the City of Bristol in 1946 by 
Mr. F. P. M. Schiller, K.C., Recorder of Bristol. The Chinese works of art have been 
catalogued and arranged for exhibition, and the formal opening in the City Art Gallery 
was fixed for March 3, when Mr. A. L. Hetherington, C.B.E., Hon. Sec. the Oriental 

works of art. Thirty of the pieces now in the possession of Bristol were selected for 
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Ceramic Society (who assisted in the preparation of the catalogue and has cont } 8 
, re. On this and the facin age we give inclusion in the great Chinese Exhibition at Burlington House in 1935. The collection is 

a foreword to it) arranged to deliver a lectu & pag [Continued om opposite page. 
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VASE, WITH SAMPANS AND FISHERMEN IN 


UNDERGLAZE 


BLUE. K’ANG HSI (1662 A.D.-1722). HEIGHT, 17} INS. 


Continued.) 
specially rich in speci- 
mens of the T'ang 
Dynasty, perhaps the 
greatest period of 
creative art in China. 
The mortuary figures 
of this era were un- 
known until the ex- 
cavations made by 
railway engineers in 
the twentieth century 
brought to light 
works of art which 
had lain undisturbed 
in tombs for cen- 
turies. The T'ang 
model of a tortoise 
with a stele on its 
back, is rare and im- 
portant; and the 
Hellenistic influence 
shown in the shapely 
amphora with dragon 
handles recalls the 
fact that the Greek 
Emperor Theodosius 
sent an Embassy to 
the Court of China in 
A.D. 640. The Chinese 
genius for depicting 
animals has been a 
characteristic of their 
art from the earliest 
times, a fact strikingly 
illustrated bythe 
Han figure of a seated 
bear in ochre-yellow 
jade. It is interest- 
ing to remember that 
Marcus Aurelius, 
[Continued opposite. 
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VASE WITH TRUMPET NECK, FLORAL DESIGN IN 
BLACK ON WHITE GLAZE. 
SUNG DYNASTY (960 A.D.-1279). 
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SUNG DYNASTY 


FLAT BALUSTER SHAPE, CARVED TO REPRESENT A 


(960 A.D.-1279). 


HEIGHT, 3 INS. ONE OF THE FINE JADES IN THE COLLECTION. 
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CHINESE ART FROM 
CHOU TO MANCHU. 
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DECORATION ON 
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DYNASTY (960 A.D.-1279). 
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AMPHORA VASE WITH SERPENT HANDLES, SOFT POITERY. 


T’ANG DYNASTY 
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VASE (MEI PING) BALUSTER SHAPE, DARK BLUE 


GLAZE, 


DEPRESSED GLOBULAR JAR AND COVER, STONE COLOURED 


PORCELLANOUS WARE, 


CREAM-COLOURED GLAZE. 


T’ANG 


DYNASTY (618 A.D.-906). HEIGHT, 5} INS. 





FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
(1368 a.p.-1644). 
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MING 
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DYNASTY 


(618 A.D.-906). 
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Continued.) 

Roman Emperor A.D. 
161,js acontemporary 
of the later Em- 
perors of the Han 
Dynasty, and that 
Charlemagne and 
Alfred the Great 
reigned over their 
respective domains 
simultaneously with 
the Celestial sover- 
eigns of the T'ang 
Dynasty; while the 
destruction of 
Carthage and the con- 
quest of Greece by the 
Romans are contem- 
porary events’ in 
European history 
with the later years 
of the Chou Dynasty, 
which came to power 
in 1122 B.C. The in- 
spired fantasy with 
which legendary crea- 
tures, such as the 
Imperial dragon em- 
blem, are depicted by 
Chinese artists is 
illustrated by the 
gilt - bronze dragon 
made in the fifth or 
sixth century, and 
the rhythmic and 
lively dragon shown 
chasing a Sacred 
Pearl on the Celadon 
dish made under Sung 
rule. The Emperor 
K'ang Hsi was a 
great Manchu ruler. 
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PALACE BOWL WITH DESIGN OF LILIES IN UNDERGLAZE 
cu’EiNG HUA MARK AXD PERIOD 


BLUE. 


MING DYNASTY. 


(1465 a.p.-1487). 
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TAKEN INTO CONFIDENCE. 


HE plot thickens about me,’’ says someone in Bulwer Lytton’s ‘“‘ Not So Bad As We 
Seem.” The remark is, of course, an aside: the amiable device—once so useful 
to dramatists at moments of plot-thickening—that is now regarded as either an outmoded 
trick or, at the other pole, an expressionist cliché. It is (however you look at it) a convention 
that must puzzle some modern audiences, cinema-trained and unversed in theatrical 
tradition. Before an Arts Council company played “ Caste’’ in a Durham miners’ hall 
the other night, a speaker wisely told the audience what to expect, and no one was alarmed 
by the meeting of Hawtree and Esther—when he murmurs “ Pretty,” and she whispers, 
“‘ Thinks too much of himself.” 

The aside and the soliloquy—which is, in effect, an elongated aside—do help, as it were, 
to draw listeners into the circle; you feel that you are in the dramatist’s confidence, a 
conspirator instead of an eavesdropper. Certainly ‘“‘ Caste’ has this cosy, beckoning air : 
it was a sound choice for the north-eastern tour of the mining villages, for Robertson’s 
humanity and sense of fun will always get across: one forgets the simplicities of plot in 
the warm and generous glow of the little house in Stangate. But the piece must not be 
fooled : if it is played “‘ straight,”’ all ’s well: George says of caste in the last act that it’s 
“a good thing if it’s not carried too far,” and this might well be advice to the producer. 
The Arts Council company never butchers the comedy into 
burlesque. 

A day or so after hearing the tea-cups clatter in a hall at 
Mainsforth, I was in London watching another dramatist take 
us into her confidence in a different way. In ‘‘ Cockpit,” at 
the Playhouse, we are addressed from the stage by a British 
officer and sergeant who are marshalling Displaced Persons in a 
German provincial theatre (May 1945). We are the D.P.s ; 
our -auditorium is also the German auditorium. It is all 
uncannily persuasive; in future I may not be able to look at 
a certain box in this theatre without remembering that it has 
harboured a suspected case of bubonic plague. Happily, it is 
not the plague. Less happily, once the common danger that for 
a moment has united the torn racial factions has been brushed 
away, the theatre becomes again a place of unbridled angers and 
jealousies. Can this cockpit hold the warring souls of Europe ? 
Indeed it can ; Bridget Boland, authoress of a fine and provo- 
cative document-play, a dramatic parable, has worked simply 
and surely on our imaginations. The London Mask Theatre's 
evening belongs equally to dramatist, company (note especially 
Geoffrey Dunn’s Polish intellectual), and producer (Michael 
Macowan, assisted by Michael Warre). D.P.s shout from the 
circles; they brush by us in the stalls; they thrust from 
auditorium to stage. Here we are taken, indeed, into an 
author’s confidence ; we are part of the play. 

True, scampering through and around the theatre can be 
dangerous. It can smash illusion—at the Playhouse the 
imagination is held too firmly for this—and it is a device of 
which producers and authors should beware. Normally} it is 
most useful in Crazy Gang revue—when the aisle is full of 
noises—and in variety turns, when we are accustomed to seeing 
a “‘ stooge "’ bob up from the stalls. But once anyone breaks 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE HOUSE OF PITT. 


HE chronicle of a great family can provide the most fascinating reading. Not only 
do some of the members play leading parts on the stage of contemporary events, 
making history in their own persons, but almost invariably there are eccentrics to counter 
those endowed with genius, black sheep to defame the famous, distressing failures to follow 
soaring successes. All this is brought forth very vividly in Sir Tresham Lever’s “ The 
House of Pitt ’’ (John Murray ; 21s.), a well-documented and absorbing study of one of the 
most brilliant, as it was one of the most remarkable, English families. The story opens in 
1702, in the reign of Queen Anne ; it ends in 1839, in the reign of Queen Victoria. During 
those 137 years great and momentous happenings took place, from the victories of Marl- 
borough to the loss of the American colonies, from the horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta 
to the glory of Trafalgar. Yet it is not of these that Sir Tresham writes, save where they 
impinge upon the lives of the Pitts of the period or are the outcome of the deeds of those 
same Pitts. The illustrious Chatham and his no less illustrious son, William, stand-out in 
high relief. But equally attractive—though in vastly different degrees—are such members 
of the House of Pitt as Thomas, the quarrelsome Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, who 
owned a great diamond and a tiresome family ; his grandson, Thomas, brother of Chatham, 
a half-crazed bankrupt ; a third Thomas, first Lord Camelford, repairing the havoc wrought 
by his father’s follies; and his son, likewise Thomas, sailor, 
duellist, brawler, maddest of them all. On the distaff side 
were other remarkable characters: Ann of the-caustie wit, 
sister of Chatham, and Lady Hester Stanhope, who “recalled 
the hauteur of her terrible grandsire’’ and whose adventures 
were to make her name known throughout the civilised world. 
All these, and more besides, are cunningly woven into the 
tapestry of this colourful record, the compilation of which must 
have entailed deep research and much reading. 

Charles James Fox was for long the bitter opponent of 
William Pitt. Their antagonisms are dealt with by Sir Tresham 
Lever, as are the policies of Burke and Bute. But for the full 
story of how Pitt was born to show up Fox one must turn to 
the late Christopher Hobhouse, whose biography of “ the 
Phenomenon of the age” has just been reissued with an 
Introduction by Harold Nicolson. In that essay, Mr. Nicolson 
shows that since the first edition of Hobhouse’s ‘“ Fox ’’ 
(Constable and John Murray; 12s. 6d.) in 1934, certain material 
has come to light which would have induced the writer to 
modify some of his opinions. Such modifications, however, 
would have been incidental only. ‘ The book remains one 
of the most precise and vivid portraits of Charles James Fox 
that has ever been penned.”” Few who read will doubt this, 
high praise though it be. 

There is an interesting parallel to Chatham and Pitt in Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his son. One is reminded of this in 
some anecdotes told by Arthur Porritt, a Fleet Street editor, 
in ‘‘ More and More of Memories ’’ (Allen and Unwin ; 12s. 6d.). 
When Mr. Porritt heard Lord Randolph speak, over fifty years 
ago, he was impressed by his .almost magical use of words, 
“‘and the same gift now impresses me in the greater son.” 
He goes on to tell how Lord Aberdeen once told Winston of his 


the picture-frame in a straight play, an audience must feel at = errective”: “ cockpit,” BY BRIDGET BOLAND, AT THE PLay- father’s remarkable memory, which enabled him to repeat a 
heart uneasy. Addresses from the stage, too, should be watched HOUSE. A SCENE SHOWING (L. TO R.) PHYLLIS MANDER AS  Jeading article after reading it twice. Winston thought he 


with caution. Many of us have been empanelied as jurymen 
in trial plays ; we have clapped to save the life of Tinker Bell ; 
or, at the bidding of a Shakespearean 
Chorus — another aid to audience and 
dramatist—we have become Elizabethans 
met suddenly about the “ apron.”’ Well 
and good; but unpractised dramatists 
must be careful. 

In the experienced Ladislas Fodor's 
“The Vigil,” a piece of hot-gospelling 
lately at the Embassy, and due, I imagine, 
to come farther West, we are harangued 
as jurymen by counsel for the prosecution 
and defence—Bad Deeds and Good—in 
one of the oddest of stage trials. In 
effect the defendant here is the Christian 
faith ; the scene of the play is an American 
courtroom in which the Resurrection 
story is told by witnesses who are—from 
Paul to Pilate and Simon Peter—the 
scriptural personages in modern dress, 
This piece, slickly- organised, hotly 
emotional, is one in which the confidence 
tricks become embarrassing : we respected 
at the Embassy the performances of 
Barry K. Barnes, Douglass Montgomery, 
and—as a spot-lit Magdalen — Diana 
Churchill; but we found it harder to 
respect the author's revised version of 
the New Testament. 

Strangely, we have now had a second 
New Testament play, ‘‘ Family Portrait" 
(Strand), handled very simply and neither 
waxwork-drama nor catchpenny flaunt. 
It is not strongly-painted: this family 
group is done in gentle water - colours 
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“ UNCANNILY PERSUASIVE. 
. - . ’ 
though its central character shines from THE SCENE AT THE END OF THE PLAY WHEN JOSEPH QO CONOR AS CAPTAIN RIDLEY, SUPPORTED BY ARTHUR volume, “ Oxford Replanned ve (The 


the frame—Mary, the Mother of Christ, In his article on this pege 


whom Fay Compton endows with a golden = confidence and are part Ly the play. “In ‘Cockpit’ 
nt who are marshalling Displaced Persons in 3 German provincial AE, ( ay 


radiance. The family is that at Nazareth, officer and 


CLAUDIA, A CRAZED-OPERA SINGER ; 
AND DUDLEY JONES AS BAUER 
(A GERMAN STAGE MANAGER). 





+ A FINE AND PROVOCATIVE... 


HAMBLING AS SERGEANT BARNES, TELLS THE STILL REBELLIOUS D.P.S THAT PEACE CAN WORK. 
Mr. Trewin discusses a new play . wie the audience ae L.- og 2 hy hy 


DIANA GRAVES AS MARIE ~~ could do the same. He got Lord Aberdeen to read an article 
to him, read it over himself, and then repeated it from memory. 
Mr. Porritt’s reminiscences tell of such 
well-known men as Sir James G. Frazer, 
Professor James Moffatt, W. G. Grace, 
G. K. Chesterton, Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
and Sir Francis Younghusband, among 
many others, 

It is nearly twenty-four years since 
“The Life of William Cobbett,’’ by 
G. D. H. Cole (Home and Van Thal; 
16s.), first appeared. A second volume 
was dated 1927, and now, the book 
having been unobtainable for some years, 
a third edition is to hand. It contains 
no new material save a preface in which 
the author tells of a collection of letters 
which have come into his possession. 
These deal with an acrimonious family 
dispute in which Cobbett and his wife 
were the principal parties, while the four 
sons seem to have been ranged, two and 
two, on opposite sides. Unhappily, the 
letters give no complete account of the 
quarrel, so it is impossible to decide 
what it was about. But this biography 
of the pamphleteer and author of “‘ Rural 
Rides”’ needs no embellishments. It 
is a full work and worthy of being 
re-presented. 

Nearly three years ago the Oxford 
City Council instructed Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, the town-planning consultant, to 
prepare a report on the planning and 
development of the city. The result of 
DRAMATIC PARABLE": “cockpit,” sHowinG his labours now appears in a handsome 


Architectural Press ; 15s.), which will not 
addressed from only interest all who know anything at 
all about Matthew Arnold's “ sweet city,” 


sergea 
some of its members puzzled about their te, the D.P.s; our auditorium is also the German auditorium.” “Cockpit ” bs ie oy, by =, a. ‘Boland but will provide food for thought and 


and it is her first play. 


is Mark, vi. 3), one—His mother—always 
faithful. Fay Compton illumines the play, 
and Ellen Pollock's buoyancy, the cold dignity of Ernest Clark’s Pharisee brother, and 
the sound sense of Clare Harris (Mary Cleophas) are other merits of a production that 
should not be disregarded. It is not a major play; it suffers because we must be for ever 
on the rim of great events, never at their core. But it is not flamboyant, there is no 
trickery, and Chloe Gibson has produced with skill. 

Another recent play without confidence tricks, “‘ Gathering Storm "’ (St. Martin's), is 
a melodrama about a Sussex farm—Cold Comfort country. It is developed with care, 
but so slowly that, as the plot thickens around us, we wish its people would get everything 
off their minds in a few well-chosen asides. Outmoded though it is, there can sometimes 
be virtue in your informative aside, as the Mainsforth audience found at “ Caste.’’ But 
the less needful aside, while it can amuse the listener, can also set a problem to the player. 
Thus, when the Marquissy enters the little house in Stangate during the last act, she has to 
say, half to herself, ‘* What a hole! And to think that my grandson should breathe such an 
atmosphere, and be contaminated by such associations!" , Esther, a few feet away, has to 
ignore the remark entirely... Still, the delightful Mainsforth audience, having by then 
accepted the convention, took the line without trouble. The play is still a charmer : once 
Robertson has us in his confidence we are also, so to speak, in his pocket.—J. C. Trewin. 





, has written many film scripts including 
Brother, some angry (the authority here (adaptations); and “This England.” During the "er the auvel i te ATA. ant rr was one +> ry in fuel for controversy. For Mr. Sharp 


Germany and saw for herself the complex problems of the D.P.s that she ‘decided to write this play. 


has not hesitated to say what he thinks 
about the things that are alien to the 
city of dreaming spires. He lays the lash impartially on town and gown, the academic 
and the industrial. “I have suggested whatever measures seem to me to be necessary,” 
he says, “ without regard to the power of those who may be affected by them. I hope 
that the City Council may take a similar course.” Perhaps that is expecting too much, 
even of a body which had the foresight to seek the assistance of so eminent a town-planner. 
For Mr. Sharp declares that “ one of the noblest collections of buildings in the world has 
been surrounded by a sea of architectural triviality "’; that “ nething has been done well 
in Oxford for nearly a hundred years "’; that the city “ reflects the littleness of spirit of 
all concerned, university, corporation, scholars and citizens."” With the aid of something 
like 150 magnificent photographs he drives home his criticisms ; with maps and diagrams 
he makes plain his aims. Those aims are to save “ this famous and once lovely city ” 
before vandalism destroys it irreparably. To do this the city should grow no bigger than 
its present population of 100,000; there should be no further building, except for rural 
purposes, in the countryside around the city; both gas and electricity works should be 
removed to Cowley ; and monumental planning should be avoided. Altogether more than 
fifty definite suggestions are listed. This is a courageous broadside, and none can say 
it lacks constructive criticism. W. R. CaLvert. 
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See our exhibit at the Ideal Home Exhibition 
Stand No. 425, Olympia, March 2nd—2sth. 
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If this is any omen, their honeymoon in their new 
home will be one never to be forgotten. Comfort 
and luxury on the ground are one thing, but in 
the wonderful interior of a Short flying boat they 
have an added charm. From the long, cool drinks 
from the cocktail bar to the idle hours of watching 
the world go by from the generous windows of 
Cabin ‘E; these short three days will be ones to 
remember. 

The last meal aboard —honeymooners can become 
sentimental even over dinner, and this of all good 
meals will be one to recall among the best. There'll 
be time for one last stroll on the promenade deck. 
then comes the light touch-down and a new 
chapter begins. 

Short flying boats are flying all over the globe. 
From Great Britain to Australia, Africa, India 
and the Far East. Between Bermuda and Baltimore. 
In Scandinavia D.N.L., and in South America 
A.L.F.A. and C.A.U.S.A., are using Short flying 
boats, too, Your travel agent will give you details. 


2's fun to bY by plying boat / 


THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 
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March is here, ana the whole long 
summer is to come—now is the time 
to look around for clothes to match 


_ the season. 
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Count 
themselves to the shape desired by the wearer. in 
shades of brown, grey and vom. From 45 /- to 56/4 


Foulard ties, hand block printed on pure silk. The ideal 
combination for tweeds and leisure wear. |! coupon. 
Each 22/6 

Postage 
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hats, in soft fur felt, that will quickly adapt 
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regular investment, operated 
free of charge to customers. 
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What’s wrong with keen saving any- 
way? It’s good for us all and good for 
our country, too. So let’s get cracking 
with every sixpence and shilling we 
can muster. Ten shillings buys a 
Savings Certificate that becomes 13/- 
tax free in ten years — no bad bargain! 
And the maximum holding is a 
thousand certificates. Buy through 
your Bank or from a Post Office or 
Savings Group. 





tssusd-bey the National Savings Comanits 
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SMART 
(and really waterproof) 


MACKINTOSHES 


Our. stock of belted mackintoshes for 
Town and Country wear in all sizes, 
is, at the moment, quite good. 
Prices are reasonable. 16 coupens. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 
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CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 
The Best Air in England 


Fully Licensed. Facing the Sea. 
1580 Bedrooms. Lift to all 
floors. Ballroom. Lounge. 
American and .Lounge Bars: 
Billiards. Table Tennis. Card 
Room. Children’s Piay Room, 
etc. Nearby Golf Course 


Dancing w the Cliftonville 
Hote! Donce Orchestra 
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FROM A WRITING BOOK OF 1841 


Side lever and leverless from 21/- to s0/-, purchase tax extra 
Showroom & Service Depot : 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 
“MARIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET LONDON wW.1 





QUINISAN 


stops many colds 


In ancient limes 
when drawing fist began. 
atump of chalk might 





audely shetch a dwan in 24 hours 
but now. that a 

to more peifection tought In many cases, Quinisan 
adwanapen can duke tablets, taken at the first sign 


of infection, will successfully 
ward off colds and ’flu before 
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FROUBLE, WRITE TO THE 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2. Donations gratefully received 


they have a chance to 
develop. 
In ev ery child’s Quinisan is made by Howards 
defence of Ilford, who _ recently 
celebrated their 150th anni- 
Wherever a child is suffering ; 
... Whenever continued versary as makers of high 
neglect endangers health . . . 


quality pharmaceutical 


whatever difficulties must be 
overcome—the N.S.P.C.Cc. 
inspector is ready to help and 
advise. It’s not an casy job, 
for his actions may affect 
the whole future of a young 
life. fhe N.S.P.c.c. aims to 
help rather than prosecute — 
in fact out of 40,803 .cases 
investigated last year,only 962 
came into court. 


products, including the world- 


famous Howards’ Aspirin. 
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Yes, Votrix is real Vermouth, as genuine as any that comes from 


Europe. 


herbs in varying proportions. 


wine is produced with grape juice imported from the world’s finest 
vineyards, and because it is made in England, Votrix is surprisingly 


reasonable in cost. 


pleasant little luxuries without the slightest sense of extravagance. 


In the bars of all the leading West End Hotels 


Votriv Vermouth 


DRY 11/6 


sweet 10/6 


VINE PRODUCTS LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY 


Gnd» ADAGES N°208 
t- Practice makes per- 
Mk. fect in gardening as | 
» \ in all other pursuits. 
=54 But to keep your 
hands free from cuts, 
and scratches make a practice of 
wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 
They’re durable, are washable 
and wetting won’t harden them. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT”’ 


4/11 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct /¥ 
<\ 
oe) 
N 









5/2 post free. (State size\ 
and send | coupon per pair). 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 





NOW OBTAINABLE IN | | 
LIMITED SUPPLIES | 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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Vermouth, wherever made, whether sweet or dry, is in 
fact a white wine skilfully blended by secret processes with aromatic 
In the case of Votrix this white 


Thus, you can enjoy one of life’s most 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is so 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Crade except at the full retail price 
condition or in any unauthorised c« 
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WHITEWAY 
CYDER 


THE HEALTH EXPRESS 
FROM DEVONSHIRE 











300 years. 


MEDIUM — SWEET 
OR DRY 


Down in the heart of 
Devon’—in the path-way of the sun— 
the Whiteways have been growing 
apples and making cyder for over 
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WONDERLAND OF THINGS FOR YOUR HOME 





So many of the things you long 
| for—ON SALE. So many ideas 
| to adopt; so much to see and 
enjoy. Come and learn what 
can be done — NOW ! 


OPEN DAILY 


(Sundays excepted) 


9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
Until March 25th 


@ 1948 Town and | 

Country Homes 
@ Furnishing and Decoration 
@ Food and Cookery 
@ The Hall of Fashion 

and Beauty 

@ Domestic Labour Saving 
@ The Children’s Aquarium 
@ Gardens of Music 
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but not me! 
Tender, 
Dentists, for many 


Guard against Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti 


frice for use at home because it contains 







the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 
* Based on 

clinical 


reports 
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‘‘ No other tyre will really 


satisfy me - This is one of the 


shapes of 
-Weston’s 
Dainty Fare 


but only tasting will tell you of their sweet, short- 
eating daintiness. For they are indeed biscuits with a 
| charming way of their own. Made only by Weston’s, 
Dainty Fare are supplied throughout the country in 
limited quantities and you should be able to get them 
as an occasional treat. Price 1/6d. a pound. 











The tread and rubber dipped cord body are 
moulded into a single unit of tremendous @ 
strength. Silent — yet thousands of sharp- 
edged angles, scientifically placed, provide 
greater safcty and traction 
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BEST TODAY * STILL BETTER TOMORROW 
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